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Routes to tour in Germany 
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The Rheingold Route 


German roads will gel you Bingen you must take the 
2?™ : *° ,he Rh,ne - sa V' Rheingold Route along the left 

in ‘ he bank a "<* see twice as much of 
ey and is at its most the landscape. Take the 

beautiful Castles perched.on chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 

2 „°„ “IS"' ,re » «»" b.tt "»i Cto 

even in the Middle Ages the St Goar with its view of the 

Rhine was of great importance Loreley Rock on the other 
as a weterway. To this day side. And stroll round , he 

rivnr with h th 9 Up and d0Wn the fomantic wine village of 

river with their cargoes. Bacharach 

hor those who are in more of a 

hurry the going is faster on the Visit Germany and let the 
autobahn that runs alongside Rheingold Ftoute be your 
the river. But from Koblenz to guide V 


1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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Kohl in Tokyo : security an 
trade top the agenda 


Span must do more to dismantle bu- 
geaucratic barriers to trude if Bonn is 
[Lose EEC demands for tariffs 
|i Japanese imports. 

» was one of the points made du- 
hancellor Kohl's visit to Japan, 
his talks with Tokyo Prime Minis- 
asuhiro Nakasone dealt mainly 
ones such as East-West ties and 
ly policy. 

deal' ties between Germany and 
dqte back to 1861, when the king- 
Prussia concluded agreements 
ficTokugnwa shngunale. 
eh Japan set itself the task of cat- 
up with the modern world it took 
ber'Hate developer," Germany, as 


akarta : appeal 
(Third World 

toncellor Helmut Kohl has called 
bn the Third World countries to 
bring about balanced and control- 
disarmament and try and influence 
ow, 

hi was speaking in Djakarta during 
Jr of Asian capitals. 

1 Chancellor emphasised Nulo's 
ialnation to deploy now mcdiuin- 
niissilcs as a means of restoring 
dance and preserving peace in liu- 

idnesiBn President Suharto stressed 
il &ides must show serious intern to 
liable and just disannument solu- 
^ the basis of all people being 
'■n principle. 

thanked the Federal Republic of 
for having so staunchly sup- 

0 cooperation between Aseun (As* 
Jon of South-East Asian Nations) 
« European Community. 

J Chancellor’s visit, he fell sure, 
P'ay its part in consolidating the 

#ead of friendship between their 
copies. • ■ , . . . 

1 Germans accomplished in 
KWhslruction" he said, “is an in- 
i Continued on page 6 
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Chancellor Helmut Kohl held wide-ran 
ging talks in Aslan capitals during a tour 
of the region. Here, correspondents report 
from Tokyo, New Delhi and Djakarta, 


Tokyo placed a high value on German 
science, medicine and philosophy, art 
and music and, last but not least, the 
Germun military system. 

The two countries. World War LI at 
lies, have each made great strides in re 
construction since their defeat in 1945. 

They now rank alongside the United 
States as the lurgest industrialised coun 
tries in the free world and leading tra- 
ding nations. 

They are both “locomotives” of world 
trade and both feel, after bitter past ex- 
perience, specially committed to basic 
democratic vulues. 

They share a special responsibility for 
uchicving the international economic 
objectives outlined at the Williamsburg 
summit. 

The latest Japanese decisions to boost 
the economy mainly by stepping up do- 
mestic demand und to further ppen the 
home market to imports were welcomed 
by Bonn us a step in the right direction. 

Both countries depend on foreign tra- 
de and stand up for the principle of free 
world trade and against the temptation 
to resort to protectionism. 

Bonn's attitude is appreciated by To- 
kyo, but the Bonn government needs 
further cooperation by Japan, especially 
in eliminating bureaucratic barriers, if it 
is to oppose demands in the European 
Community Tor protective tariffs against 
imports from japan. 

Experience in the European Commu- 
nity has shown how great the advantag- 
es of trade between advanced industrial 
states can be. 




So everyone stands 


to benefit from an 
increase in trade 
between Europe and 


wise only gain from 


a substantial increa- 


se in cooperation in 


science, research 


and technology. 


Chancellor Kohl’s 


visit was not just 
devoted to trade 


matters. Trade, in 


any case, is mainly 


the responsibility of sharing a joke . . . Japanese Prime Mlnl8terYasuhlroNakaso- 
Contlnuedonpage 2 no (right) and Chancellor Kohl In Tokyo, (Photo; d pa) 

New Delhi: a good time to 
get together again 


A glance at the newspapers in New 
Delhi nnd talks with people in the 
Indian capital showed that Chancellor 
Kohl's visit was viewed with satisfac- 
tion. • 

In many oases it -was seen as a fresh 
start In l ndo- German relations — even 
though it was only a stopover and.olher 
countries, such as Britain or Frahce, 
maintain much closer ties at this level. \ 
It was the first visit to India by a. 
Bonn Chancellor since Kurt Georg Kie- \ ‘ 
singer paid the country a visit in 1967. \ 

The initial response in the Indian . 
Press was overwhelmingly positive, with 
the emphasis mainly bejng placed on 
economic ties between the two coun- 
tries. 

The current official German view is 
that ties are unproblematic, although 
they pre no longer as . dynamic as they 


* 111 ®PP«Hr oh 27 November. Indian Prime iwmaver mmm 
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were in the late 1950s when Bonn em- 
barked on bilateral aid,. •... 

Aid continues to this day. but it began 
with such spectacular projects- as the 
Rourkela steelworks. . . . : .... 

. Even so, trade has increased steadily, 
German imports from India, mainly clo- 
thing and textiles, last year totalled 
DMI.3bn, or nearly twice the 1975 figu- 
re. German exports to India, mainly steel 
and machinery, last year totalled 
DM2.lbn , and wore more than double 
the figure for 1975. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
now India’s lift hr largest customer after 
the Soviet Union, the United Slates, Ja- 
pan and Britain. ■ 

It is also the fifth-largest exporter' to 
India: afterthe United States, Iran,' the 
Soviet Union and Japan. . . ’ »• 

German direct investment has also 
been on the Increase' again of. late; al- 
though, at roughly DM210m in .the first, 
six months of this year it was not much 
higher than 10 years ago, when the figu- 
re was DM!81m. .. . j- . . •, ..i 

In the number of joint ventures by, li- 
cence agreement or. joint company the 
Federal . Republic ranks third, with 1,292 
projects sanctioned. 

The lead is held by Britain, with 1,641 
projects, followed .by the. United States, 
with 1,408. ;. • . ; . .... 

These figures are; noteworthy,- if not 
very spectacular. They fail to, paper t over 
the .fact that for a wide range of reasons 
German .businessmen seem, to have for-, 
gotten India a. littl e in recent years. . . 

Access to (his gigantic market has ne- 
ver been easy, partly; because, jt. is so 
complex and partly because Indian eco- 
nomic policy is .not always: clear and to 
this day remains, restrictive, but mainly 
because of red tape. ( ... ... . . 

There has been no lack of i disap- 
■ Continued on page 2 . 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Bonn and East 
Berlin hold on 
despite Geneva 

| StiddeurscheZelTung 

T^he Bonn government is treading a 
X tricky path in its Deutschiandpoli- 
0,08 the ^ being accused by 
GDR propagandists of contributing to- 
ward a deterioration in relations. 

East Berlin, says Bonn is not merely 
approving the deployment of new US 
missiles but also of seeking to justify it. 

At the same time Bonn is sounding 
out with some anxiety whether as a re- 
suit the intra-German ties of the 
CDU/CSU-FDP government really 
stand to take a serious knock. 

The Federal government cannot even 
hy blamed for these mixed feelings. 
They are part and parcel of East-West 
tension. . . 

To this extent the two German states 
m*y not share a direct identity of inte- 
rests. but they are in a similar conflict of 
interests. 

The GDR is probably as unenthusias- 
Uc about the probably inevitable Soviet 
decision to go ahead officially with the 
deployment of fresh Russian missiles in 
East Germany as Bonn is of missile mo- 
dernisation. 

As the deadline for deployment draws 
igh even Christian Democrats who 

keep strictly to the party line are wonde- 

°? f he yfef whether the limited 
strategic benefit of Pershing 2 and Crui- 
se missiles outweighs the considerable ' 
political and psychological damage mis- J 
site modernisation will cause 
Herr Honecker. the GDR leader, must 1 

fh!, a l m ° re lh ® n ? mere b, em'sh the fact r 
that the new Soviet missiles will be ac- 
companied by even more Russian troops r 
to service them. F r 

frn^M W ° German sta,es ^ suffering ” 
from the consequences of the great 

powers nuclear policies. But they can- ' / 
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not prevent them, merely ease their ef- 
fect. 

This is the purpose of a plan drawn 
up by the Bonn Chancellor’s Office to 
enable the Federal government to keep 
up business as usual with the GDR 
beyond 22 November, the day on which 
the first new US missiles are due to arri- 
ve. 

Assuming it is right to expect (he Ge- 
neva missile talks delegations to quit the 
conference table but, figuratively spea- 
king, to leave the table in place so they 
can return to it after a suitable break, 
then only this break would need to be 
bridged over. 

With this aim in view intra-German 
talks, currently in progress at various le- 
vels. involving various parties and dea- 
ling with various issues, arc to be conti- 
nued. 

The list of intra-German talks at over 
a dozen levels extends until March next 
year. 

The agreement on purification of the 
water in a border river, the cost of which 
k to be shared by Bonn, Bavaria and the 
GDR, is the first instance of a joint envi- 
ronmental protection project. 

It could be followed by others for the 1 
rivers Werra and Elbe. I 


India’s huge potential 


Continued from page 1 

pointments from the German point «f 
view. For the Indians too, a number of 
great expectations have not been fulfil- 
led. 


Goodwill gesture 


l Fn^n?!-" 8 “ ge . sture ° r Bood will by 
; ,i? ? er m » lhe mtra -German cultural 

1 round 10VC "° W B ° ne int ° their second 

They wiU probably be as protracted as 
i ^®J alks on a legal assistance agree- 

■ . so «nd paradoxical, but pro- 

jecis that prove difficult and complex at 
least ensure a backlog of subject matter 

z,tzszr - 
*sr.5is: 

most unlikely in the near future. 

But with a little luck, skill and 
pmicnee intra-German ties could be 

shet ro°uZ!" St Wi, "' r by dinl of 

> , ' ' Khm Dreher 

(Sflddeuiache Zciiung, 4 November 1983) 
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Continued from page 1 

P0»««TSi“" Com ™ ,ln,ly - : 11 was a 

Japan sees itself as part of the West 
a nd is now prepared to take on an extra 
share ofintemational responsibility. 

Pe wlf ia r Slhat l,nk Weslerrt ‘ Euro- 

Pe with America and Japan with 
Amenca are accompanied by an irtcrek 

Hbm ** * elW0rk of consul- 

cSuX een Panana,heEUr0pean 

80ne Ja P«« made do with 
role as an economic great power and 

ni.hr!? 1 the japanese Jeadels and the 
g“ bJ ' h C * r ?. n ? w dually coming to rea- 
/hai then- country has responslbili- 
, es ,n mtematfonal affairs. 

with h Il^ i! a ' ®r ow . ii, S se "se of threat, 
with the alarm having been sounded in 

Japan by the Soviet invasion of Afcha 
pff ta K n> f he Soviet arms buildup i n *the 
■Far East and events in Iran 

prime minis W be 
acknowledged the need for Japan to 

shoulder a heavier burden of defence 
commitments, and this policy has been 
boosted under Nakasone. 

Japan is now stepping up its arms 


w™ 

he In the 1970s other export mnrkets mul 
a- investment locutions in Latin America 
!y and Asia seemed more promising am] 
k, potentially more profitable (hun India to 
, e German businessmen. 

A number of these alternatives, such 
n as Iran, have since proved a a let-down, 
i- Well-known German companies such 
- as BASF. Bayer. Bosch. Daimler-Benz 
Demag, Gutehoffnungshatie, Hoeclist, 
Krupp, Lurgi, Mnnnesmann and Sic- 
r ? ens are represented in India and eon- 
t t,nue m show interest. 

But for many German companies In- 
i dia seems to have stayed white on the 
i map, or so the Indo-German Chamber 
I Commerce and trade experts at the 
German embassy in New Delhi feel. 

The world has changed since the re- 
cession. German manufacturers enn no 
longer sell just anything they see fit to 

r^ ct T- ,hey have i ° ® et ° ut thcre 

and collar their customers. 

Markets that used to be promising are 
now marking time because of the debt 
crisis. China used to be seen as the futu- 
re toremost economic power in Asia 

looNn ° W Se ' mS 10 b ' 8e “ inS nno,her 
Plonnina slafT at lhe Bonn Foreign 
omcc recently noted in a survey that 

whhCta ld itS 0W " in COn,p “ rison 
It represents much of a sub-continent 
and a population of 700 million, which 
makes it the second-largest nation in the 
world, as everyone knows. 

Ji' S n * s .°. tbe ni »lh-!urgcs( industrial, 
power, which comes as a surprise to 1 
most people. 

,'« c P | "". ni!r » »i<l. wits relatively 1 

miTnnfi" ° f lnlcri,ali0n “ l economic 1 

rhinf , d L Cry much C0m pn ruble with 
China m technology, t 

and hn!n Ura ? rcd ils ow " ‘■•omputers 1 
iilcs and roclrets!' P ° WCr slu " ons ' »ttcl- « 
At the same lime a number of obsln- d 
cles (o external trade have been lowered l 3 


l,ldiu ; with restrictive^ 
|- J 1 . 11 Indo-German qJ 

"'“""."'invegmwn^N 
In tlic Ice of slrin 

j °ver the pasS 

An urguahly oven nnwj 
* point to be made is that hbn 

have now guined » ^ 
I among the rich in la*£fl 

, "‘I longer keen to buy ,2 

, ported goods. ^ 

So there are manysigm^ 
d,an market, and withiilJ 
economic lies, must 
tight from a few years aga 

A characteristic feature ii Ik) 

terest shown by the Japanese 
now extremely successful iiU 
as shown by the develop^ 
Indian-made car. 

Suzuki Motor Co. has sigxdn 

factunng agreement with Manat 
including a share in the Imiias 
ny's share capital. 

Volkswagen, having migofc 
murket in the past, is still out ink 
It failed to get its foot in iheda 
Indian market. 

Japanese commitments in hi 
to have extended to the cart® 
market too, which is likewistt 
under Japanese influence. 

France, another competitor,! 
active in India, especially is 4 
trade (Mirage jet fighters], wiid 
lead to preference for French s; 
in other sectors. 

Competition for lhe fewin$ 
kets (hut have yet to be epewf 
fierce. 

Herr Kohl's visit certainlye® 
right time to step up relatioaik 
India and (he Federal Republic. 

In economic terms India's (« 
tion ns a partner m next year'll* 
Fair may well prove more imp# 
course. 

For India this special shoff.o 


Kohl’s talks 
in Tokyo 

commitnienls and Is willirig to supply 

to if 23^ pre J arill 8 to defend by iiseir 
to ^.distance of 1,000 nautical miha th" 

nnrtf'Tf ro “ les 10 Japan tha ‘ a « so im 
portant for it as a trading nation. 

• Tl)e Japanese take a Calm view or 

Srevha'! ‘h 8 J a Ger,T,any - In the past 
shS i^ th - Had mUCh serious cla- 

^ncSintheirown country. 

ThI h w r f WCl; r aware of thfl arguments 
TJe SociBiuts, Japan's leading Opposi- 

heutSli^’ a8 ™ ca ! e 0 policy of ungnaed 

d«bL a u r '“ 1,,: ^ pa,,Me P a rii a mcntary 
Sc W h *f U , rity P® 1 ^ Ptomior Nakaf 
that nudear wea P<i"S 
ZnZ h l di!a PP“ r "or be reduced In 
then, 6 .. by r ki "8 8 P«0l>es against 
^-^cbyUtcSuclaUs^^ 

.Soviet SS-20 missi/ea art a threat not 

only to Western Europe. They^e al^ 

aimed at targets In China *nd Japan. • 


and steadily increasing numbers are 
being deployed in the Soviet Far East 

viJ^ e rri aP 1 nCS< : L°P k a dim vie " of So- 
viet offers to withdraw to (he east some 

le The' W amCd at targets in Euro- 
Kr P miJ« W 1 ,S not Boing to take the 
Kremlin. up on such offers. 

Wi,liamsbur g summit,, where 
t™.t!2 ka J S ? ne endorsed the Nato dual- 
' e^tha^m’ Jointdeclaration no- 
•'•uT hc senjrlty of our countries 

a global basi s a " d mUSt be deaJt ™ 

a ChanceHor Kohl in Tokyo expressed 
fm understanding of Japanese security. 

missSstob 0f Tokyo ’ 5 ca,! for Soviet 
redjU AstJ ,CSCrap P ed and notlransfer- 

■ thi? Ja P an People are as well aware as 
^y are n Americd and in Western 
rope that we are all in the same boat. 
Tokyo endorsed the Western neeot! B 

thal Fresiden{ ,a R ' y b ' Caus0 Ja P^ feels 
uVfiLrf h, d V R ® agan musi enjoy the 

ssiasBi'* 

Siegfried Thieibecr 


* wi mum in Ib special sno®!* 1 * 
demonsl rating the capacity andof 
ty of the Indian economy, will ki 
ihq largest projects of the kid) 
ever undertaken. 

For German industry there pH 
to be fine opportunities in Id&I 
ded they are put to good use. 
Germany is a slogan that tosW* 
of the glamour it once had, lx* 
shines. 

This is shown by export 
merit successes achieved by nafl 1 
man companies. 

Let thal not be taken 
will become any easier to 
foothoodjn India, but surely 
true of the Japanese snd.Chifl^ 
kets. jju , yffk 


f Fiank tuner 

(Or beuuchJjiid, ^ 


hiheCDU « still smarting from its de- 
(Tfcat in t be Hesse -state election in 

S^hefirst time since its resounding 
Zvm lhe general election in Mnrch, 
rtibrought home to the party that the 
„ events that swept it into the Bonn 
JJnunent could sweep it out again: n 

lies of stale elections. • • 

The nervousness is clearly shown by 
,jjsue that has until now been of se- 
nary importance: the nomination of 
candidate for the presidential elec- 
pin 1984. 

jerlio’s mayor, Richard von WeizsSc- 
r jvasso emphatic in stressing his wil- 
Lss to accept the post thal Chancel- 
jjelmut Kohl felt he had to give in — 

matter how reluctantly. • • 

Originally he said he would announce 
i decision "after the Hesse election.” 
has meanwhile postponed this until 
h time In November. . ■ 

j«in insiders suspect that Kohl wants 
[hold off with his decision, to test the 
engtii of a drive to keep Weizsficker in 
riin. This view is supported by re- 
rtsmade by CSU leader Franz Josef 
toss.. !. ■ • • ■ 

Die Berlin CDU drive to keep Wel- 
ter to ensure an election victory, in 
5 is gaining ground throughout the 
DU in a bid to prevent more slate elec- 
b defeats. . 

feiere is yet another personnel pro- 
p plaguing the Bonn coalition: the 
ieof Economic Affairs Minister Count 
absdorff(FDP). 

j!DU/CSU and FDP politicians are 
lied In condemnation ,of the minister 
tome of the media before The cou rts 
it ruled in the: Flick case, which 
fccriis under-the-counter party funds 

r Kohl censured 
l by Strauss 
[over Grenada 

PSU leader Franz Josuf ..Strauss has 
t^sharply criticised lhe Bonn govern- 
m for its attitude towards the US oc- 
ption of Grenada. 

PjJ has rensured Chancellor Helmut 
P for not having consulted him on 
gprenada issue and has urged more 
Manty with the USA. 
boss's statements boil, down to the 
aj J)d that Germany publicly support 
actions no matter what. 
ms indirectly touches on the scope 
fjraari foreign policy and i(s inde- 
^nceofthe USA within Nato. ' 

’“t desire for independence has wide 
^upport; The SPD in particular 

'jned to satisfy it. The' Bonn govem- 
l 18 making a point of hot giving the 

be,ng a V s out P osl - . 
BS 8n<) ws that the issue cannot be 
a black-and-white manner. 

1 .e early 1960s, when he played the 
L a gairisi the Nato suppor- 
ts sjance was exactly reversed. 

I . adopted the French line of 
r ‘dependence from the USA 
r^LudWig Erhard and Gerhard 

as then — Strauss is 
sfc..'' !*v C ?! cd fomenting internal 
itiBn CDU camp than in a 

b’ne. He hopes that these 
further his dWn afms - 
«(ido» P 5 ^ udw *B Erhafd who had 
u lD1 ’ loday i{ is Helmut Kohl. 

” e . adap '' 


— -- ■ — me rrenen line o 

n*^n*ck* Vm*g QmbH. 3 

0-20mMB n fi U ,g7B ™:ga851.Tita^JSBl]( | 0day . - 

oao Htmz Ed lur L, ■ ' 35 then — Strauss i 

Enpuh Mneutg« n*+t*w : Bnon.*** jT, ( ln, ercsted in fomentine interna 

fc'»W«th e CDSC^tenin 

' iszissssssis ; 

P'm*dt>ycwN«m«y»f^)niek,K«TM^ . mrtner his own alms. 

oiimtwtsB « dm usa by. uass u , Wa S Ludwig Erhafd who hai 

A* mciM which the German sjjjjjj . ‘ By ] 't is Helmut Kohl, 

puMwifd n coop muon ww ti* x. . nag not changed. He adapt 

«o the needs of: lhe mo 


coimpondMca pl*M 
" umber wWi ippw n on lh« w»PP ir - w r 
ifU.sboVBjwaddrMt ' * i - . 


^ . Achim Meichers 

. : "“kuijcht Aitumcine, 31 October 1983) 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


The shibboleth that shows 
jumpiness of the CDU 


allegedly paid by the Flick group of 
companies. . . 

But there is a widespread fear that 
Count LambsdorfT could become invol- 
ved directly in a court case. This would 
muke his resignation inevitable. 

• Speculation about his being replaced 
by. Strauss has been rejected by the 
Chancellery. 

Kohl seems to want to leave it to the 
FDP to name Lambsdorfrs successor. 

But there are other, even weightier, 
problems involving economic, social 
and fiscal policies — the- issues on 
which the government received its man- 
date. 

■ The CDU defeat in Hesse is -blamed 
primarily on the fact that the public is 
feeling the effects of the belt-tightening 
imposed by the government irj a bjd to 
put the budget on an even keel and 
bring about an economic upturn. 

This includes above all the cutbacks 
in social benefits — which are made 
more painful by the fact that there is no 
evidence of any beneficial effects. 

The public disenchantment is aggra- 
vated by the factionalism within the 
CDU. 

Kohl is thoroughly familiar with -the 
difficulty of keeping opposing wings to- 
gether. 

He has been unable to stop the latest 
tugrof-war between the left wing social 
affairs committees and the right wing 
business lobby. 


T here is little doubt that the .special 
Sociul Democrat national congress 
this week will decide to oppose deploy- 
ment of Nato missiles. 

A look yl two important SPD publica- 
tions would suggest that the party is 
rupghly divided over the issue. That is n 
false picture. Media debate cannot 
change (he landslide of opinion against 
deployment in the party, ranks. 

So although the outcome at the confe- 
rence in Cologne is clear, there are 
enough uncertainties to lend the meeting 
interest. 

• It will be interesting; for example, to 
see how the decision against deployment 
is taken and exactly how the leaders of 
the various factions will handle the 
issue. 

The opening speech on the missiles 
issue will be made by former Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, whose views are likely 
to isolate him. • . 

, , He has not yet said, .what line he .will 
take, but remarks indicate that* despite 
his critical view of Washington at thf 
Geneva, arms talk, he is sticking to the 

Nato double decision. - 

He is likely to tell a congress, most of 
whose delegates will be opposed to him, 
that without the missiles Western Euro r 
pe would be open to blackmail. , 

He is likely to suggest that Nato could 
disintegrate If it backs down on the de- 
ployment 

And. then there is his concern over bis 
personal credibility* He was • one Qf the 
masterminds behind- the 1979 decision 
and has stood by it ever since. ■ ; 

His main opponent is Egon Bahr, who 
as the first of the SPD’* top politicians 
to have publicly said that. the Geneva 
talks wm»W break down. His outspoken 
conclusion was that there was only one 


In fact,the socalled. Albrecht Paper 
that he commissioned and that would 
given more priority to business only ser- 
ved to add fuel to the dispute. The 
Chancellor has meanwhile distanced 
himself from the paper. i 

The. main burden now rests on Social 
AfTairs Minister Norbert Blflm who has 
so far managed to make his left .wing toe 
the austerity line. But he will be unable 
to keep his faction in check irthe gover- 
nement tries to impose Further cutbacks 
on old age pensioners and workers. ■ • 

BlUm is trying to meet the unions 
halfway to enable them to come up with 
something resembling a success; like ear- 
ly retirement. • 

The 'Chairicellor' favours a solution 
with a tjme limit, fie is convinced that 
the present trend will eventually be re- 
versed krid that the unions 'will call for 
longer working lives. 

Politicians of all coalition parties have 
repeatedly praised the cooperation 
among them. And indeed — like in the 
early days of the SPD-FDP . coalition — 
there are no major differences of views 
on foreign and security policy and 
,Peutschlandpolitik. This \f> go despite 
the fact that this sector was largely left 
out of the coalition agreement. 

Domestic policy is also relatively un- 
controversial. The true source of conflict 
is likely to lie in the economic and social 
affairs sectors. 

r — : “ '■ "■ ' "t rr — 

SPD is all set 
to reject 
deployment 

stance his party could adopt; a "ho” to 
'deployment. 1 

' A master 1 gf mental acrobatics, he has 
Undertaken to pfove that (he rejection of 
the two-track decision towards The end 
of this year is' the direct consequence of 
the opposite made four years earlier. 

But for the sake of peace Within (lie 
jjarty he is prepared to formulate the re- 
jection in k way that' Will 1 not totally iso- 
late Schmidt' and his’ followers. " ' 

“Even So, B&Hr will Stress at the Colo- 
gne meeting that, in his view, the Soviet's 
have gone out of their way to offer com- 
promise solutions. 

Hans Apel is somewhere in the midd- 
lei betweep Bahr r arid Schjjiidt. ; Like 
Schmidt, he is concerned over his per- 
sonal credibility- But He dpes not want 
to becoine'the ciWiservaiiVes’ advocate. 

As far back as last $ummer, Apel said 
that those froptlincri' who approve of 
the two-track decision would “commit 
political suicide ” ■ i. ... - :i. . »«.n :F 
. .He .has therefore tried to build. a ae;- 
cond front: a conditional “no r: to-; de- 
ployment.- He. calls it “a.nuancedJno'.” 

What this boils.down to isi a clearyes 
to Nato and, the Bundesweh r : and i noiiT 
nal. rejection ofthe.deployment. • . .. r 

TTiis course of actiofi'is meant to pre* 
vent the SPD from becoming totally iso- 
lated should Moscow; and. Washington 
reach an agreement : in Geneva after-all 
r- an agreement calling, for. the deploy? 
meat of. only acertain number of missi- 
les in Germany. .: . .-ii 


There has, however, been growing cri- 
ticism within the conservative, camp 
about the manner .of governing. . 

The Chancellor is being criticised for 
holding too few Cabinet meetings -and 
for his generally imperturbable manner. 
This has earned him the accusation of 
wanting to “ride to power in a sleeping 
car.” •! ■ 

But he persists with his mSiiy discreet 
individual discussions rather than Cabi- 
net meetings, playing the game with the 
cards close to his chest. 

CDU parliamentary, party, leader Air 
fred Dregger vented his disappointment 
over the lost flection in Hesse by critici- 
sing the poor manner in which the go- 
vernment was selling its policy. ' . 

. Koh] rejected the ciritjcisnfi on behalf 
of both his party headquarters and his 
Press and Information Office. . 

He suggested . to .Dregger that he 
should improve his parliamentary 
group's PR work. 

'The transfer of the experienced press 
liaison man Eduard Ackermanti to The 
Ch a heel I Cry has mAde its Cl f felt. : - 
Anybody talking with the Chancellor 
these days can feel his unbroken pleasu- 
re in bearing responsibility.' ' : 

He in no wqy, suffer^ from its burden. 
In fact,, the more., hectic, things get 
around him, the thicker his skip, beco- 
mes. 

-He likes to stress that he-has always 
been better at long-distance running that 
at sprinting. •" : 

.Commenting on the Complaints 
Ground hitn, he says: "Better foolish talk 
and the right vote than the other way 
around." ’ ", 

HeinzgOhter'Kie/n 
(Der TagMspiegel, 23 Ociobtir 1983) 

..V ''ll 1 ..' i in* ' .r..* *' , w ■! liSi.Jii'i 'in. 

Together with Bahr and Horst Ehmke, 
-Apel was ohos£n for the tricky' (ask of 
drafting the relevant motion in Cologne. 

Much will depend oli the word i He of 
the motion. The idea is that it should 
meet the grassroots wish for a clear re- 
jection of the deployment While helping 
Schmidt and his followers save face. ' 

The three authors' of the motion were 
picked because they rejbre&^nt the three 
main factionsTn the party. : 

But only a Week or sd ago, Apel see- 
med to have become cdhviitced that the 
general pi°nd in the party would riot 
permit him to uphold his stance. 

.He has' meanwhile (ufrifed ^dowh the 
assignment On thd grounds that he was 
unable to do what was expected of him. 
His place has been taken by former Fa- 
mily' Affairs Minister Antje Huber. 1 " 
‘■'The change wMI ndt Interfere with the 
timetable because the motion is to .be 
drafted after the Geneva talks are expec- 
ted to have ended. ; '■■■'.■ '■ 

■ r This; is another departure from the 
norm for a party- that has always -prepa- 
red such motions well, ahead -of lim^ 
evaluating and examining them before 
putting them to the vbte.< :■ > 

: >:In the meantime,' it is ' becoming im 
crcasingly , difficult, to formulate i the 
*1no" as diplomatically. as< possible and 

yet clearly enough : to. -suit grassroots 

views. ; '■ •" ' 

i -The fronts 1 between the; fact ions have 
been' stiffened^ still further by America's 
action in Grenada. . < i. . • • • . 

1 Whenever the: missiles issue is 'raised, 
the Social Democrat now point to Gre- 
nada! ■»■ •• i 1 -I - "* V ■■ - 

The party now sees its worst fears 
about, the- Washington- menace confir- 
med. Rudolf GrosskopIT 1 

(Deutsches Allgdmfelliei Samllagsbratt, 
.• ■" i. v - • I - ft November 1983 j 
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N ews or the sensational EEC 
breakthrough was announced on 
the radio as I was driving back to Brus- 
sels from Luxembourg. 

The 875th meeting of EEC Agricul- 
ture Ministers had ended early that 
morning with decisions that finally ope- 
ned the door to membership talks with 
Spain and Portugal. 

It could not be long before Spain and 
Portugal were full members, the pro- 
gramme presenter jubilantly claimed in 
Cologne. Not a word of it was true. 

Yet for six years negotiations on sou- 
thern enlargement of the European 
Community have been so protracted 
that every knot unravelled seems like a 
gigantic step forward toward European 
, integration. 

Politicians have never been reticent 
about proclaiming good intentions. But 
! fine words have often concealed condi- 
tions that couldn’t be met. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dielrich 
Genscher is arguably the most important 
advocate of Spanish membership of the 
Common Market. 

"While he was in the chair the Feder- 
al Republic did a great deal to speed up 
the talks,” Spanish Foreign Minister 
Fernando Mor&n said. 

But that is to ignore the role of Bonn 
Finance Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg 
who continues staunchly to oppose any 
dea of an increase in VAT remittances 
to Brussels. 

■ ^ , u . nless lbe has more money 1 

in the kitty, especially, from Germany 
there will be nothing it can do for Spain 1 
or Portugal. s 

; There is constant reiteration of the 1 
genera] political target of strengthening fi 
the two young Iberian democracies by ^ 
allowing Spain and Portugal to join the 
EEC. p 

But it is seldom followed by any men- tl 
fron of the financial framework within c 
which accession is to take place. 

The cost of accession is not an insu- 31 
perable obstacle for the Community, * 
and given the importance of enlarge- ai 

eidler 1 * Ca * m0t be considere d too high 

But: "The size of the budget in its th 
present form would increase by 15 to 20 vc 
per cent. Net. transfers to the two new n < 
member-countries, based on an imagina- 

f the 12 for mi > would ex 
amount to between 850 and 1,400 mil- Sr 

or between four and six per co 
censor the enlarged Community’s bud- HI 

-jj* r ? Uote is . taken from the Euro- do 
pean Commission's November 1982 thi 

?* p ® r a ?, n en . lar 8emeni, and there can be - 
no challenging the figures. , h( 

Many people who are keen on Spain Lu 
and Portugal, joining the EEC are as am 
unaware of these figures as they are of EE 
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Spain and Portugal begin 
to lose interest 


0 . the nnal document drawn up by EEC 
in I ea ders at the July 1983 Stuttgart sum- 
mit. 

j. "Membership talks with Spain and 
n Portugal, it stated, "are being conduct- 
d ed with a view to arriving at a conelu- 
a sion in tim ,e for the terms to be ratified 
n together with the results of negotiations 
on future Community finances.” 
t This may sound fine, but in reality it 
t amounts to a brush-off. As long as 

Community finances remain controver- 
sial the pathway to EEC enlargement 
! will be blocked. 

The Athens summit in December will 
make no difference to the opposite 
viewpoints of the rich and poor in the 
EEC. A "no” to Spain is thus a foregone 
conclusion. 

Against this background the latest 
found of talks between EEC Agriculture 
Ministers must be seen in a different 
light. 

The 10 Ministers unanimously agreed 
to adjust to the existing state of affairs 
within the Community on Mediterra- 
nean products. 

What that meant was that the EEC 
Tarm lobby was prepared yet again to 
spend money hand over first even 
though the Community. will no longer be 
able to meet current expenses from 
funds in hand by the end of the year 
The Agriculture Ministers also plan to 
protect apricots, aubergines and toma- 
toes from competition from non-EEC 
countries. 

This seems sure to have the same dis- 
consequences for consumers as 
it had had m respect of milk, meat, grain 
and other products. 

Mediterranean producers France, Jta- 
y and Greece were allowed to help , 
themselves yet again in respect of fruit, i 
vegetables and olive oil, but there will be i 
no further helpings. 

Agreement on maintenance of the r 

asaap- 8-^2 : 

. I"* 1 ? ’ Community may have opened the s 

door^ Uwn' -owcoutJU'E c 

the ■ ry '. H “‘ Jflrgen Rohr of « 

he Bonn Agriculture Ministry said in e 

anv e nh-° U ? tha ‘ thcre Cou,d no longer n 
^objections to Spain joining the 


t.'iCj 
■j ■>; 


j;-: r; : : i:,- 
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lVT OSt 1S " !t> 24-year-olds in the Eu- 

Entitled Young Europeans, the survey 

Pelf°.T i,Cd f° r ^ nternaf ionaI Young 

of 9 Year> 985 ’ Md based OD a POH 

ln lhe 10 EEC coun- 
tries^ made in spring 1982 • 

c en n e !lr 0V " half ( betw “" 60 and 70 p W 
H.d > ,fc f , y0Un|! peop,e asked were.wor- 

EEC ‘ h ' 1 t " n ? ofa i kin * II per cent of 
,-nn w a s ln ,he "S' group quest- 
ingrtajob 6 ' 1 tl,er Unen,pI °y«i or look- 

They also expected crime to increase 
likewise terrorism and widespread envi- 
ronmental destruction. 

A mere 30 per cent foresaw a turn for 


C At the European Commission it was 
n- argued at the same time that (ho latest 
agricultural decisions might make negn- 
d tiations with the two would-hc new 
t- members more difficult, 

i- No-one had worked out before the 
a Agriculture Ministers reached their 
s unanimous decision just how much it 
was all going to cost. 

t So it would certainly be premature to 
s say that agricultural problems had been 
solved. The opposite is true, 
t A provisional review of the progress 
of talks shows that agreement has been 
reached on regional policy, transport, 
the movement of capital, legal adjust- 
ment, freedom to set up in business and 
the service trades and economic affairs 
and finance. 

But agreement has yet to be reached 
with Spain and Portugal on, say, fisher- 

ICSa 

That may seem a minor consideration 
m a community of industrialised coun- 
tries, but some idea of (he pitfalls it 
could entail enn be gained from the fai- 
lure of countless sessions or EEC Coun- 
cils or Ministers to reach agreement on 
herring catches. 

Spain hns one of the world’s largest 
fishing fleets. Its catches amount to 
roughly a third of the total value or cat- 
ches landed by EEC fleets. 

In a 12-member EEC about one fish- 
erman in four would be a Spaniard. 
How is he to make ends meet iTthe rich 
industrialised member-countries com- 
pete for his fishing grounds? 

Serious obstacles remuin (o be sur- 
mounted even where cash or access to 
fishing grounds are not at slake. 

How, in a 12-membcr EEC, are deci- 
sions to he rcnched and political bodies 
o be kept working? Experience with 
Greece counsels on the side of caution. 

Athens hns very much upset the other 
nme by going against the grain and on 
«s own io a remurkuble extent by EEC 1 
standards and by virtue of the striking 
incompetence of its representatives. 1 

"Cumbersome nature of the deci- * 

sion-making machinery" is a Brussels 1 
euphemism for the fact that at sessions 
of the Council or Ministers national in- * 
lerest is increasingly being taken as an 1 
excuse for using the veto in a manner e 
not envisaged by the Treaty of Rome. 0 

en.^pc^u 10 " 8 near,y scmtled ‘he P 
entire EEC fisheries policy, while Bri- 


tain almost vetoed the HECK 
Portugal, for instance, to 3 
to impose its views on J5 
Common Market where? 
shared by the other 1|? 

Proposals for solution,- 
being discussed. The Com* 
suggested to the CotmoTJt 

Tzssz******* 


ERSPECTIVE 

Missile debate widens to include 
question of a veto over use 


U decision. The Co" U ^t ^ 

tree to this proposal. ra j H i]e modernisation debate 

Minority Views Cfln Hip Rnn« 


... . missile muotirnsnuuii utt«iis • . 

Mimmiy v.cws can delibt- * ntcn ds to whether the Bonn *. £ 

cuseTwIIen- “ utunenl ought to have a right of i 

cuseswlicrt the Treaty ofnj^ flr even a "second key , when it . { 
unanimous decisions. u lousing US nuclear weapons bus- *“ ‘ •' *r c 

But that would amount lots , the Federal Republic of Gerimmy. .... ... . 

ters of the EEC, the British.^ mm Premier Franz Josef Strauss. and ’ by ^PBcation, which areas are not 

governments,- being forced byj,. CSU leader, has thought out loud ** ^nsidered as targets, 
ncccpt and bankroll an i„2 rt this problem. So have Social J hen / here J s ^ °f lhe P ro ’ 

penditure. nCJ ^' ^ E P gon Bahr and Peter Glolz. cedure r by whlch lhe 80-ahead is to be 

Bonn is obviously not prqad, korderto use US nuclear weapons 8 |V en for their use. . 

ow that to hapen, while E in and for the protection of . N t °:°" e ,s d, P utin 8 lhal the us . Pr «J- 
have equally good reasons C m can only be given by the Ame- de “ lbe °" ,y ™ n . who ca " « lve l u he 

plans that run counter to fpresident. order to fire, but that is no guide to whe- 

Everyone would like to dip&t iai is unclear is the extent, if any, to * * 1S re£ l l,ired t0 consult his allies 

of the would-be new 111111!®' h third parties are in a position to e ore a ” ' . . . , , 

right while maintaining iMn methfedecision. . Ass ,V n ’ mg he ls - can he 0 , verrule ,hem ? 

The Community could ha™ sissue is particularly important in Are al ' Nat ° count "“ l0 . havean et l ual 

terms with Portugal, which ^ pdisical context of whether, in the sa * and ls . there ,0 be a n 8 bt of v ' t0 ’ 

join the EEC four yean biM I of hostilities, Bonn would be able . Tbe dec 1 1 , s ' on ,0 “ se nuolear wea P° ns 

But Portugal increasingly loofah msnysayintheuseof US nuclear ls ’ af er a ’ that have conse ' 
ting a raw deal, ,»,! or even prevent their use. ? u ' n “ s r ' r a Na '° ““"fT “P t0 and 

As n smull country its nroblin is an issue on which Nalo sources IIM L U in g its total destruction, 

he within the EEC's capacity loc idiaanKo commit themselves, part- ° llr follow-up documents 10 MC 
modalc, hut they are nowta cause of the need to observe i 4 / 3 we ™ drafted dunng the 1960s 

seen in llic much more proUtv <7, partly on account of ollinnce I he , y oll ' ned . re 8ultitions for tactical 

text of Spnin-s. ikations, fir51 use - r ° r lhe use ° r nuclear mln «. 

"Porliigul poses no special lin * ten* of the North Atlantic for ll,e ““ ° r ' on 8-™ n ,B« strategic wen : 

Community producers/' ll n. h ill Nato countries enjoy equal | ,ons " nd fo ' ^ corlsu " allons lhal . wwe 

in connection with a resolution Bind rights. Each member-country e 1 eir “ 5C * 

Europcun Parliament. wwigoand cannot be overruled by .. 'Y 1 ” 11 I! P ederal Repub- 

.... . .. k.l.- lie is not nn v thfit Nn n hns mnnp it 


As a small country its problem 
be within the EEC’s capacity hs 
modatc, but they are now tot 
seen in the much more probitnuiif 
text of Spain's. 
t "Portugal poses no special the 
Community producers," it mic 
in connection with a resolutmt 
Europcun Parliament. 

"Its production potential isCu^ 
ited, while its production strai 
which are extremely outmixW 
need specific support measures! 
Community," 

These measures have infect^ 
under way. 

Enlargement of the Europe 
hi unity to include Spain and Pc^ 
viewed with dismay by mote 4* 
number of Finn nee Ministers. JusS 
alarm is felt by non-EEC counitift 
On the day after the Agricutot 
nisierx met, a bullet-proof Merab 
drew up outside the mitin enlw 
the European Commission in Bn» 
It belonged to King Hasan rf 
rocco for whose country the E«| 
Community is both the iargestfl® 
and the largest supplier. 

He is bound to have to wom^ 
trade with the EEC when Spa 


. X - ' ' procedure within the West has been cla- 

: Atlantic Council. 

... . Special importance is to be attached 

and, by implication, which areas are not the vlews of a countr y countries 
to be considered as targets. that are Hke . | y t0 be mainly affected by a 

Then there is the question of the pro- nu ^ ear d f c i sion - 
cedure by which the go-ahead is to be Countries mainly alTected are defined 
given for their use. as those from whose territory nuclear 

No-one is diputing that the US Presi- ^ ea P° ns are 10 be used and where war- 

dent is the only man who can give the h ® ads and dellvery systems ^ re slation - 

order to fire, but that is no guide to whe- e L.... 

ther he is required to consult his allies This being so, the Federal Republic 
beforehand coiidd lay claim to special importance. 

Assuming he is, can he overrule them? ,n the eve "‘ there . wou ! d . be a si "’ 1 ulla / 

Are all Nato countries to have an equal " e “ us . co " rerenc , e .involving the North 

say, and is there to be a right of veto? A,la " tlc 9 0 “" CI ' !" Bmsaeh, the US 

The decision to use nuolear weapons Pres,denl "! w “hmgton and Nato go- 

is, after all, one that can have conse- vernme " ts tbe,r res P eat ‘ ve ca ,P llals ' 

quences for a Nato .country up to and es P eciall > the 0e ™an Chancellor in 

including its total destruction. °!! n ' . . 4 4 . 

Four follow-up documents to MC Cure has been jaken to ensure that the 

14/3 were drafted during the 1960s. connEctlons ava.lable and 

They outlined regulations for tactical' - ^’ w0 . rk ™ n ""'"tergency. 
first use. for the L of nuclear mines . Th' installations by which consulta- 


uuiuiMg us loihi aesirucuon. 

Four follow-up documents to MC 


Unrealistic 


first use, for the use of nuclear mines, 
for the use of long-range strategic wea : 
pons and for the consultations that were 
to precede their use. 

What matters for the Federal Repub- 
lic is not only that Nato has made it 
clear in these documents that an aggres- 
sor must realise that his own territory is 
not necessarily safe from nuclear bom- 
bardment Tram the moment he occupies 
Nato territory. 

The consultation procedures, Which 

n we* Inid riniun n^nnicolti anrl in rlalnil ora 


ore laid down precisely and in detail, are ‘i on sthey C °uld be left with and what 
couallv Important. considerations they would need to bear 


j. on .. „ . . ..... lire tma aown precisely ana in aeiau, are 

LSi,,v qi f y t0 K lhC . UmlCd equally important. 
tem« bUl ? LrCiltU! * The regulations distinguish, for in-' 

_ peeially in the nuclear sec- sl „ ncc between first use and response to 

^ l Un J uhsUc ^ , a first strike by the Soviet Union. 

^ in S / POnSC Sm'fPA f Where first use by the West is con- 
, . ocumcr ] 1 MC 14/3, is ccrnc( j the US President is under obli- 

Bipromlse between lean cauu htv u 1.1- 


tion procedures are to be operated are 
by no means all that has long been at the 
ready. 

Every year classified Nato manoeuv- 
res, such as Wintex, are held, to give go- 
vernments and heads of government 
practice. 

This is to ensure that those who will 
have to take decisions know what can 
happen and what specific situations and 
constraints (hey might face, what op- 
tions they could be leA with and what 


jfcms, especially in the nuclear sec- 
Nuse it is unrealistic, 
foo’s flexible response strategy, ns 
Min Nato document MC 14/3, is 
^promise between lognl equality 
factual inequality or the pact’s 
ibeis. 

h document is a general outline of 
and self-assertion strategy and 
in the event of an attack on 
p territory the pact would only use 
^ponsto the extent required to rcs- 
% integrity of pact territory. 


vqumiy iiii|juiiuiii. . . . 

The regulations distinguish, for in-' 1 ™ . ’ . . 

stance, between first use and response to Alliance interests and national rnte- 
u first strike by the Soviet Union. rests need taking into account, ranging 

Where first use by the West is con- from lhe } ,se of nuclear weapons to tar- 
ccrncd, the US President is under obli- ® el planning. 

gat ion to consult his allies. In the event There is, for instance, a difference 
of u Soviet attack he is merely strongly between targets being limited to parts of 
advised to consult them. one * s °wn territory that are occupied by 


advised to consult them. 

This distinction is in keeping with Lhe 
imponderables of a nuclear attack on 
the West. 

But not only the formal consultation 


one's own territory that are occupied by 
the eneiriy or including his own terri- 
tory.' 

If they are to include his territory, are 
they merely to extend to the glacis pro- 


iruae with the EEC when spoor 147 ,“. ”■**":* "T, 

Portugal join (he Common Mutti ^ 3 “fe 1 “ ya lhat Nal ° 
enjoy EEC preferences on ?? “ ch . weapons tt might 

of the barriers to trade in McsSt Uble ln order 10 alla '" lhis objec- 


What the young 
think about 
the future 

the better in East-West ties and relations 

eoimries.' n ' ISed a " d dev ' lopi "8 
In their expectations- of the fun.™ 

wh^ch surprised P Pe ° P ' C diffcr 
Zrl J? P d Common Market polls’ 
|ers, who were expecting young neonlp 
to be more optimistic. 8 peop,e 


f h Peace clear 'y heads the bill for issues 

uvenilnJ^ h " lning “ risk ’ b0,h r ° r 
n 65 per “ m) and °ver-25s (67 
per centj. 

hfl ^ fty ;f iBht P er «nt of the EEC young 
h lni her u great or somc confidence in 
P *° P ' C n " ,ho V ni , ted Sta »«. whereas 72 
per cent have little or no confidence in 

people in the Soviet Union 

* urve y reveals interesting details 

theirparents! ,elWe0n y ° Ung P '° ple and 
^xty-three per cent of Dutch young- 
sters questioned said they were very 
good, as against an EEC average of 4? 

K.T anrf48per c ' n ‘ ? 

n ? C ?? an5 Cflme bo «om of the fist 

the roarenl “ n ‘ " id th ' lr rela,ions wi, h 
tneir parents were very good. 

Michael St&benow 
(Bremer Nathrichien, 26 October 1983) 


produce. 

Algerian representatives pal^ 

ropean Commission a visit 
time as the Moroccan moiiar&i* 
hud called just beforehand. . . 

AH these countries are rightly**? 
Herr Rohr said in' Luxeriibpw?? 
no-one could expect Spain 
EEC and opportunities for o® 8 ? 
countries to export 
produce to the Common. Mad* 1 " 
prove loo. : J 

Spain's Socialist Premier TelipJ 
aalez is trying to speed up 
Jinking it with other factors. Hf Jn 
said Spain would only stay 
negotiations with the EEC ari^ 
suits. - . j 

He was going to write to 
ing for a clear statement of ui |c ®vj 

.... • . . . anAM 


I tnllal aggressor is thus left un- 
!,her Nato would limit itself to 
onal weapons or use tactical or 
nuclear weapons. 

[j >5 Possible. Nothing is en* 
Jlctable. The uncertain nature 
* is what is wanted; it is inten- 
se a deterrent effect, 
wee presupposes both the abi- 
Je determination to respond ef- 
*0 an attack, and both depend 
fiber or preparations, 
include not only the 
ce of armed forces manpower 
Proem but also agreement bet- 
1^ .reign member-states on how 
in a given situation. 

I jjJ?* 1 * 1 Provisions outlined i in 
C.., a t re n ^ t ©nought Specific 
STim? U ucb . be m ade in respect 


Bonn ‘has no intention of 
claiming nuclear status’ 


T he Bonn government wants neither a 
say in the use of nuclear weapons 
nor a right of veto, says spokesman JOr- 
gen SfldhbfT. 

The Federal Republic’s position could 
not be compared with Britain's. Bonn 
had signed the non-proliferation treaty i 
and deliberately renounced any claim to 


Other Nato partners were also involved 
in the consultation process. 

All Nato countries enjoyed the same 
status,' he said, but disti fictions must be 
made where rights and duties were con- 
cerned.' ■ • ■ 

There were some countries where fo- 
reign troops were, stationed and others- 
where they weren ? t. The entire issue was 1 
complex and unsuitable for public det 

U.i. 


‘V* « VICBJ Siaiviiivi.. ” - lUKIlHtj., w> WHVUgll, opcuuv 

is running opt, with SpwW w JEJJ . mu ch be made in respect 
guese Interest in joiniflgdeclinWj^^^Portant issues as the situa- 

Less than half the fSK tniehi hT ! — . use of nuclear wea- 

one Portuguese in four is st'U i8P pt, ©considered by way pf de- 
of accession. . Rudolf ' • • 

■ . t ti„ Z<iU What ,argelS 

r. 1 iney ntlght be aimed at 


... wncic uiliy WBlWrli' l ll« Hum. WHb ,nw i 

a say in their use. complex and unsuitable for public det 

There were longstanding agreements ba(e r 

between Washington and Whitehall on On more than one occasion in recent 
the subject, and Nato allies had troops m£mths lhe CSU leader, Franz Josef ■ 
based in Germany. Strauss, and various Social Democrats 

Bonn had no intention of indire'etjy have suggested Bonn ought tp lay claim 
laying claim to nuclear status, either via a say in .the use of nuclear weapons 
aright to a say or aright of veto. by Nato, 

Veto was inaccurate as a description Social Democratic Bonn MP Karslen. 
of what was meant, which in effect Voight has repeated the demand, saying , 


ibie Zeif. 


V CIU Iiiuwiii.'. — : — ' 

of what was meant, which in effect 
amounted to not much more than con- 

suitations as arranged. 1 

In the framework of consultations the 

■« .iiATt/c ramV.fi CfCflt 


YUlfilB BOO 1 

Germany didn!t want a finger on the nu- 
dear trigger. but. would appreciate, ;Oqe,, 
on the safety qatch, , . 

.Heinz-Joachim Mclder, 


weigh ifSnS 1 walTuindeqSam! - (Wlaer^t-Anzdger^^ovem^rlW] 


vided by his allies or to include his own 
heartland too? 

Nato's nuclear planning group was 
specially set up to enable America's al- 
lies to have a say in matters of vital inte- 
rest to them. 

So it is up to the Bonn government, 
and. especially the Chancellor, to deal 
with the subject so intensively that it (or 
he) can express an authoritative opinion. 

He must leave no doubt that his "no" 
on the use of nuclear weapons in a given 
situation would amount to a formal veto 
and that to Ignore his decision would be 
to call the pact into question. 

A more formally guaranteed veto right 
in respect of the use of nuclear weapons 
on or from Federal Republic territory 
might be feasible. ' 

Whether is would be advisable is an- 
other matter. First, the Americans' right 
of disposal over their own nuclear wea- 
pons would be restricted. Second, any 
such arrangement would seriously limit 
Nato leeway and affect the credibility or 
its deterrent. 

If a German Chancellor were to have 
a right of veto on the use of nuclear 
weapons it Would be hard to imagine 
him not using it in view of the pressure 
he would be under. 

That would perceptible reduce the 
risk evCn in peacetime that any potential 
aggressor would be running. 

The yardstick of Nato’s behaviour 
must be to make the risk incalculable for 
any aggressor, and hence unacceptably 
high. 

That presupposes a minimum of mu- 
tual trust and desire for self-assertion. If 
they are lacking, especially trust in one’s 
allies on crucial issues, the only alterna- 
tive is to forgo self-defence or establish 
an independent nuclear deterrent. 

France did the latter. For the Federal 
Republic it is as out of the question. for 
many reasons as is the opjion of dispen- 
sing with self-defence entirely, 

So we will continue to have no choice 
but to rely qn Nato and the combination 
of well-advised confidence Ip our allies 
and exertion of active influence oil pnet 
policies. J Karl Fetdmeyer 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
for Deutschland, 17 October 19 X 3 ) 


Kohl in Djakarta 

Continued from page 1 
centive for our cquritry to work hprd at 
its own development." 

Herr Kohl, who flew to Djakarta from 
Tokyo, paid the Indonesian capital the 
first visit ever made by a Bonn Head of 
goyeriiinent. / / 

On large billboards gigdnlie portraits 
of Heir and ' Frau Kohl' and President 
and Mrs Suharto smiled down at' the 
crowds. ", 

The Indonesian Press, in articles of 
welcome, Had stressed the longstanding 
tradition of cordial ties between the -tiro 
countries. • ' . ’ ' 

But these words' of welcome were in- 
terspersed with criticism of what so far 
has been a very lopsided-trade balance 
in the Federal Republic's favour. ' '• - 
The Chancellor spent a mere 26 hours 
in Indonesia,- population 150 million. He 
laid a wreath 'at the memorial to thdse 
who died iri paving the way to indepen- 
dence from the Diitch and colonial rule 
in 1945. ■' ■'•••. 

Heithen conferred with the Indone- 
sian leader forever two hours on world ■ 
affairs. At Indonesia's. request special at? , 
tention was paid to the New Internatio- 
naJi Economic Orderand to reactivation 
ofthe North-South dialogue. • > 

. • • .«■ . ,- dpa • 

v > (SflddsiiUchcZeitung, 5. November 1983) 
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Germans slow off the mark 
in Far East, meeting told 


The rise of Japan 


Industrial output ’=£) 
Share of world output In °/o ) 

119531 ^ ^19831 (Estimate) 


■ . Exports ' 
Share of world totaling 


G erman businessmen have been ac- 
cused of being slow to lake advan- 
tage of the commercial possibilities of 
South-East Asia. 

A board member of the Ifo economic 
research institute, Dr Helmut Laumer, 
told a conference in Munich that almost 
all other EEC countries had increased 
exports to the region faster than Germa- 
ny between 1976 and 1981. 

Germany exported DM4bn worth of 
industrial. goods a year, which made it 
the biggest EEC supplier. But, said Dr 
Lfumer, it was running the risk of losing , 
this advantage to European competitors.' 

He was .addressing a conference orga- 
nised by. Ifo aqd attended by 400 dele- 
gates comprising businessmen, econo- 
mists and politicians. 

Ifo took the step because, of increased . 
interest in South-East Asia’s commercial 
possibilities. There have been various 
high-level trips, ip the region, including 
one by Development Aid Minister Jtir- 
gen Warnke to Singapore. 

The head of- the Federation of Ger- 
man 1 Industry, ■ Professor Rolf Roden- 
stock, is about to leave on a tour of Sin- 
gapore, Thailand and the Philippines. . 

Ifo 'arr&tYged'-aii irit westing- blerid of 
speakers.’ Germans and Asians; and au- 
thorities both in the theory arid the prac- 
tice of business. ■ ■ . I 

7^6' first day "was dominated by ihe' * 
theorists. The managers took over the ( 
second day. 1 And opinions clashed. 

The businessmen were annoyed at the 1 


were no excuse for the EEC's relatively 
weak position there. 

The managers were also upset at 
1 being accused pf inadequate representa- 
tion in South-East Asia. They said that 
this certainly did not apply to major 
corporations, though it might to me- 
dium-sized ones. 

Representatives of smaller companies 
conceded that their representation was 
not high, but blamed this on tight finan- 
ces. 

The managers also said that the statis- 
tics. presented by the academics did not 
reflect reality. 

They said US competition on the 
South-East - Asian market was not as 
formidable as statistics seemed to indi- 
cate. ' 

Much of America's exports, they said 
were farm products and aircraft - an 
area in which German industry does not 
compete. 

A . compromise formuin was found de- 
spite these differences. The businessmen 
conceded the theoreticians’ interest' in 
coming up with generally applicable 
statements. And the academics conce- 
ded that their point of view might out of 
touch with reality! 

: The two camps agreed on the smallest 
common denominator: totally different 
views but R common aim., 

dfd n0t ‘ a ! fe {hem ! °ng to agree that 
South-Eust Asia was one or the world’s 
fastest growing market, which presented - 
German industry with excellent sales I 
opportunities. ■ 
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Japan3@ 
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The director of the Manila-based Cen- 
tre for Research and Communication, 
Jesus P. Estanislau, said he expected an 
average annual growth rate of seven per 
cent for the region until the year 2000. 

Despite agreement on the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Far East, there wns 
also an awareness of the risks. 

The danger was seen as coming from 
the Asean countries themselves, though 
particularly from Japan which commer- 
cially dominates the region. 

Japans dominant position rests pri- 
marily with the genera! trading corpora- 
tions that put their emphasis on whole- 
sale and foreign trade. This is reinforc- 
ed by financing deals and their function 
as a command post Tor Japan’s major 
industrial conglomerates. 

These general trading fi rms have 
branches, subsidiaries nqd representa- 
tive offices in all South-East Asian 
countries. 

« 5 ,I h f. ir S,r0 , n s nwrkcl position and their 
size (Japan s hugest trading firm, the 
Mitsubishi Corporation, is eight times 
he sise of its German counterpart, .St in- 


; Italy Q 
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academics trend towards generalising 
and use of statistics to back up opinions. 

They became even more annoyed 
when speakers such as Dr Laumer accu- 
sed ihein of Inactivity and lack of invol- 
vement irt the Far East. ' 

Dr Laumer said half the exports to the 
region were from Japdri and 23 per cent 
from the US. These figures were both ris- 
ing. 

A •S? l ,lS' a S. per cent carae fropi the EEC. 
figure was getting leak! 1 

•roSi™? Gennany’s deteriorating 
rtw ? "5? ^ tock.of initiative* 

CorapeHiiTOmij had improved com-' 
fflred With Other EEC members ,ve“he 
pa« Jew years, Ifo studies had shown 
Neither could the blame be, put on 
f hi f“P° d opportunities. ni£ s hare. 

elnnrtp r lP ' wh «* i among p ernlan 

FraS o 0 r r if?” Ple ' Was hi8her ,han 
StAsia ; yS ° r Japan ' s to South- 

Business delegates rejected Dr Lau- 

dim.n-n CCUSat ° 1,& i T1,ey poin(ed 10 the 

f'Z e ™ * footmercial signilicance of the 
rntorduai countries, their different eco- 
nomic positrons, needs and economic 
policies — especially regarding trade. 

9 r WiIfr *ed Lfltkenhorst of the Ruhr 
Uroyereity in Bochum said (hat protec- 
tive tariffs and non-tariff tradri obstacles . 

fn n fh!.T rt *t U ^ idiCSp,ayad fl ma j° r role 

in the South-East Asidn countries. But 
none of this discriminated against the' i 

f«ri s,ncc these measures 

applied equally to a /1 exporters they ] 


T\ eploymcnt of missiles in Western 
E “ r °f c nexl month would not dam- 
’ “f lrade hot ween tha.Eiat Bloc qnd the 
BOA ^ lradc organisation. . 

r«wi' H ' V ^!“ ale and foreign trade 
federation, polled its members before is- 
suing a statement. 

pJ, h n, PrMl ^ nt ’ Hons Hartwig, said 
tlon h ? C coun P trles made n clear distinc- 
!llalions Ween re,g " “ ITai ' S and ,rada 
However, trade with some qf. the 
smaller East Bloc nations might be 
hampered because of their high foreign 

fimiS said * was ab- 
o think that Comecon countries 
would see any link at all between trade 

and missile deployment.'" -j. .. 

h m - arB ° afterthe Soviet ’ 
invasion of Afghanistan had not harmed 
trade with the USSR. - 

The Soviet Union did not retaliate bv 

leraumirrl" ^ non ‘ Amc rican sel 
lers umd Washington extended its tech- 

nology embargo beyond its own borders 

. “!!! pai,i “ interviewed agreed : 

east West trade must not 'be overesti- 

The heavy increase in trade in the fint 
half df the 1970s, they said, Was primari- 
ly due to the East Bloc’s opening to 

tothe Co** due' ' 

to the Comecon countries 1 foreign debt 1 

Desp'te political ups and downs, The 

East Bloc s share of Germany’s overall t 


nes GmbH, in terms of»b 
them to ward off export effa 
the competition. This vie* nag 
ward by Dr Max Eli, head of ft,, 
mics department of AJiianzAGfC 
»y biggest insurance company is 

He said that this wassuppond 
Japanese firms’ mistrust oftt 
cooperation deals. 

Because of this dominanlprii 
the Japanese trading firms, Di In 
von Kirch bach of the Econonwn 
cial (’ommission for Asia and [k 
fic, Singapore, considers direct in 
mem in Asia is essential. Thegm 
involvement the greater the & 
success, hq said. 

The conclusion of the m«&f 
that South-East Asia is far final 
Japan’s front yard, as it is ofi«E 
ered in Europe. 

After all, Indonesia isasfarfej 
pan as India is from Europe.^ 
one delegate put it, nobody «w 
riuusly call India Europe's front nj 
' Bemia 

(StiuiKdrtcr Zfiiung, 220ctW 


Missile issue 
‘no threat to 
Comecon deals 1 

Who supplies the East Bloc? 

Exporters in 1882 (In ^billion) 


[Switzerland 
jHolland ~ 
Q Austria 


Swed en Bj] 
Bel/Lux EQ 
Britain (^7 

Canada B 3 / 


USA (j\ /I^France 

^ Eaftl Oamanv) 

foreign iradc has remained fairly con- 
slant at about five per pent. * 

ab^twii 18 ’’ h ? wcver ' b «n a consider- 

coiniH.o ft . m ‘ h ' trade with Comecon 
countries, m both imports and exports 

trade i?nn ^ 

' aw acC0Bn,ad for by the Soviet 

Umon, as aga net one-third earlier. 


Without (his rise, (iermany'sq 
to Comecon as a whole, which rw 
per cent to l)M9.6bn, would tf 
have declined. 

Sntefir to Rumania; which 
ly plagued by its foreign debt, fa 
by 36 percent to DM33Jm; 

Hungary's economic , refbrrw I 
been successful at home but 
had an effect on trade with i* 1 
German shipments there in.lbtfo 
months of this year rose 21 ptf^ 
UM 1. 1 bn. 

After dropping markedly M* 
few years, shipments to Poland W 
bilised at about DMIbo- • 

The BGA doubts that lhr;®J 
countries will be able to mbWJJ* 
luctance to import Western 
equipment and consumer goodt-J 
did, they would fall even fuith#* 8 
the West. , 

The Soviet Union is an except 
cause of its greater export cap^ 
materials and energy sales cou»P 
enough foreign exchange 10 5 
technology imports one gloW* 9 * 

German exporters aw tfalW|J 
other Comecon countries to , 
debt problems. 

This is being hampered by _■ 
lily to expand their ex ports dj* ( 
EEC’s protectionism in 
tiles and steel. : ‘ ' ■ s 

The BGA stresses that W* 
overall debt to the West 
fold (to $90bn) in the past deo*^ 
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L .,00 long too little has been invest- 
|3 jn German industry. Many firms 
t wing plant and equipment fit only 

tf tbe scrapheap. 

Asa result, it is difficult to improve 
Activity and create jobs. 

fa just under 32 per cent of 
u„t and equipment was less than five 

Jflold. In 1970 28 per cent was. In 
g) 23 percent was. 

K something is not done, prospects 
[international competitiveness will be 
Lai and the consequences, for eco- 
CJTgrowth will be disastrous. There 
&be no room for pay increases or 
Ext jobs. 

Jibe problem dates from the Opec oil 
fees of 1973 and 1979. They were chal- 
M that should have been met head 
from the beginning by heavy invest- 
or But they weren’t. 

to, 10 years after the first oil shock, 
fosiry is still feeling the burden of 
puotly rising costs due to the cost of 
Wthe cost of wages and the cost of 

DMJf. 

He profits of most companies have 
dined, companies have been unable 
pit aside reserves and the ready cash 
ution is getting worse. Borrowing has 
come increasingly risky. 

In addition heavy public sector defi- 
s have been putting a strain on the 
pey markets. 

Jte net result is that industry has had 
tuicenlive to modernise production. 
Recording to the Federal Statistics 
fees, the nation’s stock of equipment 
Sjl buildings (including housing) grew 
IliD annual rate of about six per cent in 
R 1960s and four per cent in the 1970s. 
pram the beginning of 1980 to the be- 
pUJog of this year, the growth rate 
trapped to three per cent. This is pretty 
jjw to meeting the demands of ccoio- 
ftfrzero growth for a sound environ- 
KIL 

Fp«this is a fallacy. U Is the old pro- 
pon facilities that cause the most 
pto the environment. Old coul-fircd 
pnrsiations for example. 

||kwer versions have an array of fil- 
paad other environmental protection 

Nereis yet another factor that should 
W be overlooked: growth and envi- 
|iwnial protection need not exclude 
P* °^ cr - What matters is for envl- 
jwental protection to be organised 
N market economy lines. ■ 

^ performance of n national eco- 
N essentially depends on the age of 
“Production facilities. The newer they 
, morc technologically ad- 
the higher their productivity. 
i|lje rate of Investment has improved 
P™* past few months. But this is pri- 
W because °f Bonn’s investment 
. sales for manufacturing and hous- 
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Plant fit for the scrapheap 
threatens competitiveness 


tog. Still, while the investment trend in 
1982 clearly pointed downward, it now 
at least points in the right direction: up. 

Investments are expected to be up 3.5 
per cent adjusted for inflation this year 
and 4.5 per cent in 1984. 

But even these growth rates are no- 
thing special, as a Bundesbank analysis 
shows. 

In the first half of this year, business 
(excluding housing and banks) invested 
4.5 per cent more in buildings and 
equipment than in the same period last 
year. 

Investment in plant and equipment 
has thus risen slightly- more steeply 
against the previous year than GNP. 
This is good; but it is not enough. 

The Bundesbank says investment in 
plant and equipment are still inadequate 
considering the structural changes and 
need to remain Competitive on foreign 
markets. 

Industry’s investment in plant and 
equipment in the first half of 1983 ac- 
counted for Only 1 1 per cent of GNP. 
Deducting depreciation, this drops to a 
mere 1.5 per cent of GNP.' 

This 1.5 per cent is the figure by 
which new investments exceeded wear 

and tear. ' . 

“Apart from n brief phase after the 
1973/74 oil shock, this is the lowest in- 
vestment rate ever in this country,” says 
the Bundesbank. 

Investment in the 1970s averaged four 
per cent of GNP in the 1960s It vtas as 
much as six percent. 

“Much more is needed to secure a 

sustained growth and provide more 

jobs,” It says. 

Yet many people doubt that invest- 
ment creates jobs. The common view Is 
exnetly the opposite: (hat they do away 
with them. But this is wrong. 

High investment phases have a I Ways 
been marked by a growing demand for 
labour. The fuct is that investments se- 
cure existing jobs and provide new ones. 

It is also a fact that rationalisation is 
gaining in importance as a driving force 
behind investment. In polls by the Mu- 
nich-based Ifo Institute, more than half 
of the respondents said that their in- 
vestments this year would be for the in- 
troduction of new production methods. 
Ifo terms this a post-war record. 

But rationalisation need not necessari- 
ly mean layoffs. In its last annual report, 
the Council of Economic Experts said 


that “rationalisation investments are ne- 
cessary to secure our competitiveness on 
world markets and our future standard 
or living.” 

German pay rates, the experts said, 
could only be maintained if productivity 
rises, and this presupposes rationalisa- 
tion investments. 

The council says that Germany has 
had too little not too much rationalisa- 
tion investment in the past five years. 


The Bundesbank sees , it in a similar 
light. In its 1982 annual report, it stres- 
ses that the efficiency of 1 Germany’s 
production facilities has suffered as a 
result or the two oil crises. 

The capital-intensive measures to save 
energy and develop alternative sources 
had left little money for productivity 
improvements. 

Moreover, competition from thresh- 
old countries had led to the shutdown of 
production capacities in . important 
branches of industry. 

Only additional investments could 
remedy this and the obsolescence of 
production facilities, says the bank, 
which favours investment in technologi- 
cal progress. paui Belliaghausen 

(Hheinlscher Merkur/Chrlsl und Well, 
28 October 1983) 


New generation of robots steps 
up the efficiency 


H alf of Germany’s 1.2 million as- 
sembly. line jobs are threatened by 
the new generation of thinking robots, 
according to a Commerzbank report! 

It' says' that current robot technology 
eliminates two or threb jobs per robot. 
The second generation will eliminate 
between four and six jobs and, in some 
cases, up to 10. " 

The report quotes Volkswagen figu- 
res: robots have been doing between 14 
and 25 pet cent' of production work. 
This was expected tb increase to 40 per 
cent in the medium term and eventually 
60 percent, ' 

' At the BMW works, it Was anticipated 
that 40 per cent of assembly line work 
would be done by robots by the year 

2000. 

The Prognos-Makintosh Institute es- 
timates that 200,000 jobs will be lobl by 
1985 and 500,000 by 1990. The Ifo Insti- 
tute agrees. 

' The use of assembly line robots (in 
Jargon, the “rationalisation potential of 
the future") in Germany has been rela- 
tively low compared with Japan and the 
USA. 

Japan's use ' of robots is primarily 
aimed at compensation for its labour 
shortage. In Europe, they are. essentially 
dsed to replace obsolete assembly line 
technologies. 1 , 

The adaptation to new ihodels of the 
firmly Installed robots along the welding 
assembly lines Of the auto industry is 
difficult and Costly. Bill the new genera- 
tion equipped with sensors can easily 
adapt. ! ' 

Programmable ' robots can even work’ 
on different models dlong the 'same 'as- 
sembly line. 


The report terms i( noteworthy, that it 
was two of Europe’s high wage coun- 
tries — Sweden and the Federal ' Re- 
public of Germany — that tobk places 
one and two oil the list of robot users! 

Up to How, it has been primarily the 
auto industry that has iised robots for 1 
welding arid spraying! ' . 

The ' distribution of the remaining 
work in this area 1 of maniifaciuiirig 
would cause problems! ' 
if skilled workers were to take on 
the&e jobs they would low.ef Itfaeir status, 
But in iriost cases the work Svbiild be 
done by 'unskilled or semi-ski lied' wor- 
kers whom it would be 'difficult to train 
for olher types pf work, the Commerz- 
bank says, quoting a Battelle Institute 
study: ■; " "" , 

The bank's report points to the fact 
that robots help ensure cdnipetitiveitess 
arid thus safeguard jobs. . 

They could, for instance, reverse, the 
shifting of production facilities tp low- 
wage countries If automation shows that 
Germany Is more attractive than devel- 
oping or threshold countries. 

The report says that forecasts put the 
new jobs that would be created by robot 
manufacturers. nt no more than 20,000. 
In addition, there would be the jobs the 
manufacturers’ suppliers would provide. 

The 15 leaders among the World’k 220 
robot makers have captured about 80 
per cent of the W^terri industrial World 
market.' *' 

'The product lines of some 30 German' 
companies include robots: ' ' 

Commerzbank says that lasL year, ro- 
bot ■ sales worldwide ' amounted to 
DMl.Sbn. 1 >' 1 

■ (Frankfurter Neie Press e. 26 Ortiber 1983)’ 
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Who manufactured what? ; 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare * 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. ■ '■ ' 

This is a reference work eyery 
buying department should have 

at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
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addrasst ■ ■■■ ■ m-- • 
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Research and development 

Strong criticism of German efforts 
in genetic engineering 

fest G^n-mny is falling behind take .... ® 


W“! acr ™ny is f n ||i ng bellind 

. T w cou "tries in genetic engineer- 

ing and other new biological processes, 
says a panel commissioned by Bonn Re- 
search Minister Heinz Riesenhuber 
Japan and the USA. and even Britain 
and Switzerland, are much further 

linn 8 111 t l he . kir,d of 8ene,ic manipula- 
n that leads to the development of 

new industrial processes. 

Biotechnology is expected to result in 
better medicines, richer harvests, more 
efficent processing of raw materials, 


not put into additiona| n research UndS {K. 1 ? 1 °J' erlaxed llle Brunswick and Jfl- 
A top executive of a chpmirni „ IC ^ ms * dutes Pro ni the very heginninu *• 

that ranks among (he leaders in gfnclic w Resej,rch Minis,r - V report. ’ 

technoloav: “tr’c n u:* £ ^he institutes would onlv lmvi> 


; “» P osai ana more natural heln in aMUC SUDSia 'e 

and safer work processes in the chemical du«™ it* ? ™ 0M . com P eti,ion if in 

industry. OnJy microprocessors are hav n ^ S f ,S not on ,ts toes - 
mga comparable scientific impact. " ^ subsidies for insu 


, i n «iemicai group 

hat ranks among the leaders in genetic 
technology: “It's a bit unfair of us to 
ake the money from Bonn because what 
research we can afford we do anyway - 

two K t ltl0ne - The "'iifion or 
two from Bonn has no influence on our 
research decisions.'* 

'" s “ ,in ' lhe fi «l markelHble produci 
made from genetically manipulated bac- 

heln T °, W l,lll£ sla,e subsidies 

d ' t r a ‘? na,COm ^' ili -ifin- 


. * J u F*ui.cssors are iiav- 

mga comparable scientific impact. 

k al1 the worse Germany 
is not keeping up. 3 

If the panel's findings are correct 

"rA P T° t,0n of biotechnology re- 
search has been a flop, 

H^ Se "l! Uber ‘ S predecessor Voiker 

dear^rJ 10 WaS m ° re irUcrested '« nu- 
«ear and computer technology, com- 

S'l 0 raa j. or research institutes 
to delve into genetics at an annual cost 
of more than DM30m. 

But, says the panel, the work done bv 
the institutes was pitiful: The institutes 
are the Institute Tor Biotechnological 

imSefa mv l m T wkKand lh * In ' 

S i te r °i B, otechnology (IBTj of the 
Nudear Research Centre in Jtilich. 

dPvVL Pa " e Says that lhe res earch and 
ri!I!,! pinent W0rk 81 l be. various GBF 
departments differed widely in quality 

op research teams were found to be 

“very much in the minority.'* 6 

Some groups, the - panel says “did 
quite sound basic research but the fr 

wards fonc lhc ^ csi ? d orientation to- 


, -h "mi auosiaies lormsu- 

"" re f“? h - Sc hering AG collected 
™ 2 *f™ / or a Project in this field bet- 

wdnui /Hj I978 - Hoechst AG recei- 
ved DM2 3m for the same purpose. 

But Schenng abandoned the project 

j hc e " d of 1978 because the board 

SL n °«n Th“ ° W “ thcrin * the wmpe- 
them Hoechst! ,n ™" n marke ‘- amon * 
Hoechst’s genetically manipulated in- 
sulin will reach the market in 1 984 at the 
earliest — two years after the American 
computer Eli Lilly which has aS 

begun to capture the German market. 

No. 


• I 




national standards." fi ler ' 

■° aly . l u° branch ins, 'l“»cs oflBTim- 

-SKwaa.*’ *•'>-' 

search! backwardness of Germany's 

^Four of the nine are board members 

caltZ n »| ChmiKl1 and Pharmaceuii- 
cai corporations ~ that is whi»n »i» 

Germany s research deficit rather than 
those resDonsihid n man 


oj rests on a simple 

u a. economic ties between Iod nr)r . —»«»». y iwuci, me ae- 

ba n S.' y reseurchers “"d financial “mm is and the works conn- 

Professors and financiers, the latter J^battheBruiiswick scientists regor- 
often acting on behalf of major Indus' ° f research « **« by 

trial corporations, join forces in small R,escnhl ;. bcr s Panel of experts as the 
research companies, translating scienti- M> -° rCC ?l “>■ evil: "This structure per- 

nC Ne n x°i' V i h ° W ' nt0 " eW products - udeailme ,Cf J; fficicnl ,n “n»8cment nor 

Next to none of this exists in dm ude ‘? uale qu“Hly controls.’* 

udeo u m*p ThCre J S n ° VCn,urc cn P i,ld * no taskof^^r haS “ S * igncd hi, » st * ir 
adequate number of top scientists am! \ ! ! lrcu,nl ; n, »8 OIIF. He b likely to 

o uniiumpered cooperution between .h» Kf, .*? P s propt)Sil,s ami thin out 
universities and industry. Inc jungle of boards. 

The task of acting as a “go-between ; T o" represcn,ulivcs of industry will 
between university institutes and indus J r. ,C suparviSl, ry board of ten. 

— The puncl s proposed slimming die. 

Rand“ “ CSSCntl ' 11 for indusiriiM " " ■ ' ■■ ' 1 

dustnes depcTon to^eep '^ GrOlip aCtS aS 

4^«af5*i; ■ laboratory 

a J " **”** 

i:S=S| ,35SSsasss ; 

.'SpwaSirS : 


- _ 1NMHM1.Y report. 

The institutes would only have stood 
a chance of industry hnd sought and of. 
fered cooperation. But it did not the re- 
port says. 

As one GBF scientist says: "There are 
hardly any of the major industrial cor- 
porations among our partners. It's most- 
y small or foreign companies that want 
to cooperate with us." 

A board member of a pharmaceutical 
company confirms this from his vantage 
point. There has been no cooperation 
between us and BGF. Perhaps we 
wereu t aware of their capabilities. And 

enough S ’ ,hey d,dn ' 1 SCl1 ,hemse,ves well 

What bothers the research managers 
or the major industrial corporations is 

rnm GBF ~ in legal terms a limited 
company -- supen-isory and advisory 
boards proliferated at almost the same 
rate as the microbes in the laboratories. 

cx “ and ndvis ory functions were 
exercised by company meetings and the 
supervsory board, the munogement 

counc *I. 


— VembCr i^ ^ 1108 * 13 November 1983 

for the Jiilich Institm- r 

gy and its suggestion ilerian SchOler Is likely to be called 

Pan of GBF are likely ^ by lhe police at any hour of the 

mstcr some headache^ to ^ ! ^night. This time it is just before 

is ^S"Zu d e“lM ,1, ' J " W « fteHeidelbe P rg°police 8 radio de S k 

a, Mures. This L"!'. tfyU”’ of a serious motorcycle ac- 
wuU m.tete'SS'H Schwetzingen end He.- 

« UM40m new m ' , h , u V 

llimus. ,a0Qrjl «Ii Liips into his gear, pushes his bike 

it,,. ,i ■ .. . irftheHrage and heads for the scene 

KO CUre d0BB ^accident, arriving hot on the heels 

* police patrol car. 

- P moling bioteefo^ P engineer by profession. SchOler 
i no actually believes Umfe fc for the forensic medicine dopart- 
,w,. a . m “ JOr bio,cc hnolpn fe < at Heidelberg University, where 
institute he would have tosmjL ^ is to reconstruct motorcycle nc- 
1,01 111 dr, bs and drabs. 1 

nicre is also the fnct that ib> [be department has compiled records 
scientists are reluctant to abj^. »re than 500 crashes, 
work on plant cell cultures -ife ,car turning a corner has crossed the 
gurded us particularly promisi^ i of a motorcycle travelling straight 
tulure - |d on the main road and unable to 

But there are arguments ih,, j » intirae - 
against major research in Jk molo dst sa y s he never even saw 
four other genetic research MDhu 'bike. The motorcyclist was catapul- 
the making, and all of them et over the car, landed on the asphalt 
hopes on the Research Minta | bought to a halt by the crash bar- 
se. Their major advantage is tki 1 

act os n direct link between uda^i He was wearing a helmet but seems to 

university institutes. ri suffered serious head injuries. 

Take Cologne: here, Bayer, fc, ^chiller gels down to work, first lak- 

versity and the Max Planck lij measurements of the scene of the ac- 

Genctic Research arc working t* at, then taking photographs and in- 

hnnd. Bonn intends to sub£& figating the vehicles involved. 

with OM 1 6m until 1986. These data, accompanied by details of 

In Hp;>iniK nr » . . enatureandseriousnessoftheinju- 

work closelv im?\H niVe ? y ^ B !US,ained by all concerned, will 
work closely together and arelofC.i,, „r 7 iwUm . n n„i uc : c 


Rese ShSaBTeS JXHEStf The successredipe of AineriM’sbio -ork * aR ™ ed * 

The nanti LL S? 1 . 1 ? * n Jfi,Ich : . university b ? W « en top Partment councils an/.iC. b L. de ' ^r!?.^ Un ' ch ’ “ wod iingparty«4slliter be investigated in accords 


The findings of several groups 1 v^ere ^ if ^ ^ 

assessed as "rather below averuge inter UnI . ,ampcred cooperation between f “f panc, ’ s pro P*w«ls 

national standards." se inter- universities and industry. the jungle of boufds. 

Only two branch institutes oflBTim k lask of Rc,in 8 « “go-between ; .if," represcnluliv « of i 

b®^c®n university insiituies und indus* 

r^eSfRi'aB;? — 

jff5W55f.t>5 Group act! 


iv !■ 

'■I'i.i: . 

•- :'i i 


#'■ j 

■m 

Mfi 

'.i| 

: fck ; r ; vi? 

P'lM 


motion. government pro- 

Mini,, n r fisures ,p eak . f or 

much 6 mo re ^ in.oTndu^Tud 
versay and Mas P ,a„ ck Sow ™' 

no^yi P nS.V han in ‘° the blot “' 1 ’ 


— i toe moiorcycusi s neimei uno j 
In Munich, n working party cca^J later be investigated in accords 
or Buyer, Hoechst, the universityamtli a procedure specially devisee 
Mux Plnnck Institute hopes to Bf^lberg. 
help iron] Bonn. . ^Importance is also attached to ir 

And in Berlin, Schering cocf4^ ,witblbc motorcyclists on how 
““ill the university and is recdiinj® 0 ^ 1 ' 1 happened. Everything they 

ill..- S'- r. . 1. ■ HfrMtMi aa okptnfl.i nnr.ri,lAH,:..l 


10 date. 10 keep up 

A modern nation’s economy l s cene 
rally only as innovative asTscEe 

JalfhaTh That iS ° ne ~ why 

Japan has become a world industrial 

proTu» ™ “ '* Wh - y Japl * n is Xkely to 
produce more sqrpnses .for Its co mp5 ,i- 


. — ” ukiihi, oenenng cocjn ..v. 

with the university and is recchiij ” happened. Everything the 
s hlies from the Semite and hopi^ J«ied as strictly confidential, 
more from Bonn. ' '•Ataost all patients ure prepun 

Tlikm-.i-. |5 about the accident,” he says, "< 

her Z V. l ° r 'J 31 ^ when ^ realise that their i 
" d “* W »««y benefit other moiorcy 

' " " ,hc * e . ne ra “- , U that w too nro bikers and 
I lie Brum wick researchers willful list-hand knowledge of thu subject 
hiinl to prove themselves indispfl^ > He certainly docs. He Is frequ 
Wolfgang Gth®* cwulted by the courts ns u motor 
(Uie/cii.HOtwwi He has ridden virtually all 
Jibe market and knows more o 

~ • • T nkbids of helmet avnilublc. 

material and component charasttiia has logged lOO.UOOkm witlio 
procedural technology, energy amir* Pol and is a motorcycle fan ii 
■struct ion technology and environ®* !i f v '. He . says his j° b has laugh 
reseii rch. This is supplemented bytd his bike in a special way. 
nical und economic studies and sptf . d «cribes It as piloting his bi 
ised information. M technique based on riding qi 

The society’s full-time president^ ™fdly and anticipating event 
1974 to September 1983 was (he I# ^ dc “t research gains a valuab 
cist and industrialist Dr Heinz Wh T 1 [J 0 ® comparing the objective 
When he retired because of # 1 J V 1 b y the ex Pert and the si 
was succeeded by Professor MajSj* ^hmony of the people involvi 

Dnp (•■■n ItZ ..LI.. nC o UfiCnnenlni.™ - j ■ 


those VesDomihu ? 06116,1 rather tha » pendent ins7itut« Uil / y: and inde ' aociel >' 8« most of i 
motion. " Sovernment pro- borate with ! " » i,° " hlcl1 coll »- ' raC ‘ Ual work “>mmi 

Research • y- or both. verities or mdustry or the public sector, 

arch. Ministry- fi eu res ■ i ... The soci^iv'c 


the universities iZZl '- lry flnd 

JraeaSSws 

German 'suifes l ^f*' ,B,e ? ;in eight . of the 


OM63 m and DM70tb respectively 

4fms ,o ^ ,v ^raiid ni iTfer 

was r nt on Z 7 ? s ‘ ? man ^Wrn 

over the past ten years - muchTf W budga for 1982 was DM289m la 
money down the drain. T'" ° r “ , p " »W lhan the previous yeaT’ 
Though industry is always happy , 0 ^ subsidi- 




! T -'' ? operating costs. 

■£rai=«=«s 

Previous year n.7 Same as in ,he 

mm* ^ ar ‘ T " ,S mea ns that work in 

W res r eareb' een Cl “ b “ k 
I maior ar 6 . h '? cenlra ted oh eight 

' technoloev - 'i!! tronic ?’ ***** 


was succeeded by Professor MarSl* of the people invi 

* «■ on con- ° n . e can j us t«fi«bly speak of a . ^»nscious reflexes develi 

annual con- e ™" ln wh ich the society's overalls «aed motorcyclists have beei 
tripled in value to reach PM3IWJ' cases to have prevents 
work for industry had increased# 1 ! ■ wi from taking a turn for the 
Professor Syrbc told the hadsj ^ first question accident re: 
meeting t h an he organisation was s» pliably ask is what was ih 
fledgling when Keller took over. ^ most frequenL causes see 
He said that the subsidies bot®® Estimating speeds, movin 
research work in the 1960 shadbyH through traffic lack of ex 

"sas . » »> fear '■* 

e-4— ssSSassre: 


. •wssassa- 

,s a Physicist with an industrial.^ ^ between mota I h 
ground. His lies with the sociciy^ % which oft-Tilfl * 
‘■■“Veral VAnre Tnrrnthar with kefcivin.!. . Cn , leads to 


ground. His ties with the sociciy^ % which o(W {.S , 
severel years. Together Mb ,'MJ * 10 

. H.H. Nagel he headed the ' :ChoQ P Com , . 

Institute for Information and Dda^ ^ .-P^PuIsipn compe 
: cessing. . . ± fc» < i no pait,c « , » r to ^ve 

In 1975, he was made honoBir,^ and overel 

feasor of Karlsruhe University' """"eisMs. 

rF«nkruiterAJigemMB^ ! “riously injured t 
. rorneuiychifliKi.JNov^ ine oa was killed in the c 
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MOTORING 


Death on a motorcycle: the 
man who finds out why 


"At last I no longer need to keep up 
with the rest at breakneck speed." 

The repercussions of the accidents, 
especially the injuries, are also an im- 
portant subject the probe is intended to 
cover. 

Which injuries were prevented by the 
helmet, protective clothing, crash bars 
and saddle bags? Which could have 
been prevented by them? 

The aim of this part of the probe is to 
help improve accident precautions of 
this kind, accompanied by biomechani- 
cal safety tests in the university labora- 
tories. 

An important conclusion already 
reached is that helmets (worn by over 90 
per cent of motorcyclists) are often life- 
savers and have never done anyone any 
harm. 

Head injuries and brain damage are 
still the most dangerous and most fre- 
quent injuries that happen in motorcycle 
accidents. 

As a general rule the biker’s head per- 
forms the “concertina zone" function. 
But the kind of head injuries that occur 
seems to have changed. 

Fractured skulls have grown extreme- 
ly infrequent, whereas brain damage oc- 
cur in serious accidents even when hel- 
mets are worn. 

Herr SchOler and his colleagues in 
Heidelberg see this as proof that crash 
helmets bs currehtly designed and mar- 
keted still have ample room for im- 
provement. 

The situation, he says with regret, Is 
diametrically opposite to the position 
with regard to car sufety belts. 

Belts have been improved In design 
und quality ns u result of heavy invest- 
ment by the motor industry, but an in- 
comprehensibly low percentage of mo- 
torists use them. 


Far more motorcyclists wear helmets, 
but they could be protected much more 
effectively if only helmet design and 
construction were systematically improv- 
ed. 

Ope or the main reasons why this isn't 
done is because nearly all motorcycle 
manufacturers are not particularly inte- 
rested in improvements. 

The Heidelberg project team, led by 
the head of the department. Professor 
Georg Schmidt, say a number of imr 
provements could be undertaken wi T 
thout difficulty. 

The simplest improvement would be 
to equip all helmets with a simple but 
effective chinstrap fastener. 

Ghinstraps that are so complicated to 
fasten that they never are fastened are as 
pointless and dangerous as visors that 
require more than one movement of the 
hand to open or shut. 

Visors have a further shortcoming. 
They are easily scratched and they steam 
up. Herr SchUler says these problems 
will be solved before long. 

If bikers have to choose between a 
scratchproof visor and one that doesn't 
steam up, the Heidelberg research team 
say. non-steamers should be given pref- 
erence. . 

A scratched visor can always be re- 
placed, whereas one that suddenly 
steams up can readily lead to an acci- 
dent before anything can be done about 
it. 

The Heidelberg boffins strongly, ad- 
vise against tinted visors. At times they 
can seriously limit the field of vision. 

The most important improvement 
needed, Herr Schiller says, is in the ma- 
terials used and the choice of matching 
lining and quter shell. 

Critical head injuries can only be pre- 
vented by the right choice of material?. 


The Heidelberg research unit strongly 
advise against cut-price offers. 

What matters in a helmet is a good fit 
and a firm one. Thick latex foam pad- 
ding is bad in helmets because it tends 
to loosen Lhe fit. 

Light-coloured helmets and reflecting 
decor help to ensure that bikers can be 
better seen by other road-users. 

If helmets are to be repainted (and 
that could well be banned), then the 
paint to be used must be specified, as 
poor paint can seriously impair the pro- 
tection given. 

Important though helmet and protec- 
tive clothing may be for a motorcy- 
clists’s safety, there is no substitute Tor 
expert motorcycle maintenance. • 

Even by periodically checking the 
functions, bikers can develop a sense of 
rapport with their bike and will notice 
suden changes or wear and tear. 

It is obviously invaluable to be able to 
recognise low tyre pressure, overloading 
or bad brakes for what they are. 

Keeping physically fit is essential, 
Herr SchOler says. Motorcycling calls 
for a constant interplay between man 
and machine. 

That, he feels, is why alcohol and 
drug? (including pills) are much more 
dangerous for motorcyclists than for 
motorists. 

"Alcohol in particular sweeps away 
inhibitions, leading to situations on a 
bike that the biker would not be able to 
handle even if he were sober.” 

Alcohol also leads to impairment of 
the sense of balance, and equilibrium is 
essential for two-wheelers and people 
who ride them. 

Herr Schuler would like to see all ap- 
plicants for a Class I driving licence (for 
motorcycles) given a medical to check 
their sense of balance. 

“If you have (rouble in that depart- 
ment," he says, "you're bound to be in 
line for an accident." ... 

Does he still find biking fun when so 
many risks are so- readily, apparent? 
"Most risks can be avoided, and then 
it's great fun on a bike,” he says. 

Jultii Diebofd 

(Stuiigartcr Nachrirhien, 29 October 198 J) 


L ast May the Transport Ministry and 
the Road Safely Council launched a 
publicity campaign to persuade more 
motorists to use seat belts. 

If the latest Transport Ministry figures 
are any guide it would be an under- 
statement to say the campaign had not 
been very effective yet. 

The percentage of motorists who use 
their belts has on average declined: by 
one per cent in all and by two per cent 
on country roads. 

Bonn Transport Minister Werner Dol- 
liriger a year ago shelved his predeces- 
sor’s plans to impose fines for not wear- 
ing belts. . 

He continues, for the time being, to 
bank on the common sense and ability 
to sec reason of men and women at the 
wheel. 

A few weeks ago he said on TV that it 
motorists did not show greater readiness 
to belt up the situation would need to be 
reconsidered. 

A Ministry spokesman has now an- 
nounced that the belt-up campaign is to 
continue at least into the New Year. De- 
cisions would not be reached until its 
findings had been submitted. 

At present the Ministry had no •J®'. 
tion of introducing fines for belt olten- 

d The latest statistics, compiled by the 
Road Research Establishment in Bef- 
gisch Gladbach, near Cologne, are as 
follows: 


More accidents 
but fewer 
use seat belts 

On autobahns 8 1 per cent of motorists 
belt up, or the same percentage as last 
M^rcti, which was when the previous 
survey was made. 

On country roads the percentage has 
declined from 67 to 65,- while in toWn, 
where belting up is most effective, the 
figures are discouraging. ■ *• - 

Only 45 per cent: 0 f motorists belt up 
in town; which Is a mere one per cent 
more than last Spring. 

The ■ publicity campaign has cost 
DM2.5m: The latest figures were eagerly 
awaited and are a particular disap- 
pointment because the percentage ha* in 
the past always-been' highest ■ after the 
summer season. ■•' ' , : : ; 

In September 1982 the p*rcerttage of 
belt-users in town even peaked at 50, al- 
though that was arguably because fines 
were due to be imposed for not beltirig 

Up. ' , l * ' . 

Twenty large-scale events have been 
held all over the country, plus hundreds 
of smaller shows, as part of the c&in- 
paign that iS now to continue until next 

Spring. 1 ' ' 

Smaller evfints have been held and 


brochures have been distributed in 2,500 I 
companies large and small, industrial j 

accident insurance corporations have ■■ 

nih radio advertising campa igris. ,1 

The policy too have laid special em- 
phasis on belting up when carrying out 
traffic checks. [ 

The new figures liiust be seen against [ 

the background of a larger number of ,5 
traffic accidents. According to the Fed- !> 
eral Statistics Office, Wiesbaden, acci- ' !; 
dents are on the increase. • ' 

'■ lh the first eight months of this year l 
the number of accident* ih which people ] 
were killed or maimed on the roads was • j 

up 6.8 per cent bn the same period last ; j 

year. ■ • ■ : * ■■ 

The number pf people injured was se- 
ven per cent higher, the: number of road 
deaths 3, 5. per cent ,up. . 

A Transport. -Ministry ; gpkesman . ad- . i i 
raits thaf the figure , for country road sin j ; 

particular seem pot. to make, sense, but . 
the number who belt pp.in town are ji 
even. mp re alarming. , , ! 

; Eighty-four per cent of all road acci- S 
dents' in the Federal Republic of der- i. 
many that have involved deaths or inju- «: 
Hes in. recent years have occurred at }. 
spees ohess 60 km/h, or about 38mpii. 

According to Road Safety Council es- 
timated 170 road injuries and five rtfad 
deaths a 'day could be avoided if most ■ ■ 
motorists and passengers were' to belt •! 
up- Hkns-UWe ffactteJ 

(Kfilner Sladr-Arfzeiger, 27 October 1 983 j 1 
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the cinema 


A master makes anti-racist 
point at Hof festival 


Dog, Old master Samuel Ful- 
tJUri. * . manifesto against racism, 

fokiAbl^ aWhittd ° 8thfltiS,aU * hl 

*. b ' ack « cien f ist ^es to deprogramme 
the dog and make it forget its training to 

“ ends up a “ a ‘ ki "« 

S ,ll ?C a L f l ,fn Was the outstanding one 
at the J 7th international film festival in 
Hof, Bavaria. 

The 'director starred in person, 71 
years old and a big man, although small 
in phys iq ue, invariably dressed in a 
Ig tit-coloured trench coat with the col- 
lar turned up. He looked like someone 
straight out of a gangster movie. 

ihp A r nii .^ b f r . 0f niln classi “ sl >“wn at 
Hie festival included his Western, 40 

sfcTfnl «' 1,1 l957 ' “ black-and-white 
sight for sore eyes starring Barbara 

be Holly- 

organiser Heinz Bade- 
wilz certainly has a sixth sense for films 
to keep his public happy. s • 



Something for all 


t|. 


This year they included The Howling 
a horror film by John Sayles featuring!’ 
dinosaur-sized alligator and a werewolf 
Marilyn Monroe In Bus Stop and Rich- 
ard Gere in Breathless. 

WaS i omethin S to suit all tas- 
^;! i ! b ' n f f atch j" n ew German films 
again d d ' Fi m8 ° ers we » el ®tod 

oMN r H- ro T Cllve dfevoted 10 ‘he Work 
U ® director and screenplay writer 

refiM^rf h! 33 ’ Sh ° Wed fhat Ho »ywood 

dsf Su» h ft Sam<! ,n f redicnts M °ny°ne 
™ But how much more effectively 

even when they are sparingly usedl * 

•” ,s Uan W '»** the most impressive 
Il telkT 5 ! 1 r6p ? Ut n,ms at ‘he festival. 


Hof has traditionally, unconventional- 
ly, been a testbed for the new German 
film, and this year German filmmakers 

pression m f ° rCe 10 make 8 g ° od im - 

t “ erbert Achtembusch fortunately 
lakes himself more seriously than God 
(whom he portrayed somewhat contro- 
versially m his last film). 

This time he notched up a personal 
uccesswuh an autobiographical tale 
™ /?,“ pa r ents and his Wrth entitled 
Vklo° fymP ' genn (The 01 l" n P ic 

l9M e M. e n r f C ?r >e r er f°° k ‘ he P° m P° ua 

1982 Manila film festival as an opportu- 
Mip°pi™ S ; e “ doo “” len,ar y about the 

HIs Der lachende Stem (The Laueh- 
mg Star) leaves nothing to be desired^y 
way of polemical pointedness, while l 
the same time he doesn’t just give Mrs 
Imelda Marcos, the President’s wife the 
sledgehammer treatment. 

Lothar Lambert may be accused of 
® a . ‘ ng c «relesly and irresponsibly with 

Sir a,wom,n ' s Hb nnd hon, °- 

,h U & S L be L°“ ‘° have dealt 


muting between Ber- 
lin and Cannes. Its 
witty dialogues 
made it Lubitsch 
Prize material, and a 



fine first film. His 
young colleagues 
Uwc Schrader, with 
Kanakerbraut, Da- 
niel Heifer, with 
Fehistart, and Vol- 
ker Maria Arend, 
with Hure f likewise 
show . talent and 
amazing self-assu- 
rance in handling a 
cast. So although 
the German film 
may .. be going 
through a thin patch 
at present, there 
need be no worries 
for the future. 

(Uio Weli.3 1 o«!beM983) Whl, ° d ° B ' b,aCk man * ' * ,rom SBmuo1 Fuller's Him 

(Phoio: Intematknik 


Imagination essential tc 
survive technocratic era 

i ' * ' ■ . 


Afilm nnd TV dn1!U n i„“£™ n ^ .'1?® lhan mere wailing ni 


with th, m in i: 7 “ lo nave den| l A r. , ‘"‘agination confronts the 
ran .n^H - f 1 oWewi tii rel >"shlng ' a " d TV drama industry in the 

rr Mwsnevst 


It tells the tale of a Berlin couple. The 

w h e" ft 1 * U,rlke S -, ha. an nftair 
■ I ?°. rs,ar l masse ur. The husband 

hiS *i H0,nS ; faI,s r ° r u d «mb Spanish 
oy who works ns a toilet attendant. 

flSffSS? COn ’ t ™ ake he «d or toil 


ence. 

iniu 8 in,, tion was 
ossentml if film and TV were to survive 
in a technocratic era. 

A. . _ 


Over 300 nflrticlnnnis Cable and satellite TV a 

f°™« on film" S,° b ?"« *"« J*"* 


. y ngrccu on a 

of uiiicii --•*•»•»»»»» Mtn i maKe neact or toil „ lrni0fiy or joining forces on film to 
dlenL ” g ° n ‘ Ne . ithcr Mn the «u- ft threat of forfeiting both 

doubtlcaa - i Ul C Film a ® ! 


teeth. 

nie subject of this year 
was Film Culture - Film! 
(On the State of Relations] 
and TV), and it prompted 
ideas in the direction of ere 
Cable and satellite TVan 


)« v i ; l 


■M: 


jil Noever's latest film, Julius eeh , 

.! Anwia (Juliue Goes To Araln 

1 . onj^at point. It engagingly unarabi- 

I 

“ore varied and wittier treatZl 
I u,„ , f r ^chmann’s FroveltOu trace! 

i yS^Cisssaas 

| ““Pennon, albeit unwittingly 

I etSSwiSfSSl&V*! 

esassaaSS? 

it « all about a inother who kiltk h„ r 

^ O fraly quiet andnecrative woraaS 

shell !h»f S m ‘ h * d ™, n >»turgical bomb- 
siieii that m retrospect lacks hnih S 

valion and credibility.' ° h 

^Rola nd Klick'j. White Star, starring 
Oeiw, s Hopper, is a total failure. Hop 
P _ is cast as a record promoter deter- 

D^Tbln^ 11001 ' u r by crook to mana *e a 
pale blond youth to superstar status. 


HI*,,,.- ° •’•winer can the au- 

doubn™ ' r an . cnla rt«iniag lilm, of the 
h°tcra ha P py°end. bl “ clua - a »y 
Relnhard Monster Is a talented 

youngipr wijh a k naclc for h 

His Dorado One-Way with JhS. i 
graduated at the BeKm' ^ 
Academy, deals with a filmmaker com- 


Film director Alexander Kluge out- 
Imcd approaches to cooperation het- 

S, Jm 6 private fi,m «™de and the fi- 
nancmlly secure broadcasting corpora- 

, a .Jl' S P e « on «J commitment and stimu- 

ina fh^h Wer V nslrumenlal ^ ensu- 
ring that the conference was marked by 


A lan to hit 

k ac k at US dominance 


m 


, — - uawaua ui fl, 

at competition. from US films. 
^European filmmakers have been in 
commercial straits for ,25 VM « T? . 

SSSSjaaS 

■ But cash and awards win no» u. 

» ‘° ,ed ? us, y challenge the Mtn- 

nianding position held bv US fil™^ 
kureanddistributora. 7 S ninlma - 

beir'im*' -method, wild well 

asr ./ssk 


media of which US pro 
corner the lion’s share. 

Five US mediu giants, (I 
was told, were interested ii 
fils and unconcerned aboi 
being" of German viewers. 

The German film indui 
networks certainly face a 
maintaining their national li 
will need to produce a wl 
committed film entertainme 
The former director-gene 
rischer Rundfunk, Hans Ab 
power of the Intellect ought 
still in the fuce of the omn 
the facts. 

"We need vitality and joie 
we are to change reality,” h 
reality to which he referred « 
cbed by quoting snippets 


Asaged ^EullSe^Parlfame 7 ^ FER ^* ‘he European film directors- !I a,,ly to whic h°h 
Strasbourg as a means of hitting back has heId P™Bininary talks Sf by r qUOlin| 

competition. from US films 8 . • lh the Mw iich film festival and oro fl 5 Mainz conference. 

European filmmakers EL k— i„ nise r Eberhard Hauff, but a decistonTn S P eakers referred t0 

whether the Bavarian capital^ Uho« of German 

the proposed festival is not expected nn Shoe bojtes of cir ] ema 
til December. F n ' -screens are so small they 

' Hauff who u tuai,* . verting to TV proporllor 

cific PPn r g , “ e what spe ' ,“ immDb, 'l‘ly of older pi 

keen on fhe ide. ^Ju’ 1 ™ ake . is ,on « cr « 0 0 "‘ >° 'he cineu 
oppose it But ih- b W eertainly not The stick-in-the-mud 
noUesL lH„J Ur0pMn idea will ARD and ZDF, Germae 
film f^S nalca! 'he Munich TV networks , were the of 


has grown m „ re 

^^r bidousp,ans ^ a: 


Commission in B ™' d -onsl events. Dr ! n “™' 

d^esHcHimprouioHon 

fSOddeutsch. Zeftunf. 14 Ocloivr J933y 


coin. They "acdustom the 
rieties of programme,' d 
selves and fill in the slot b 
the basis of viewer ratings 
viewers want." 

They were criticised foi 
Jywood DM 1 20m for new 
rials While spending only 

Hnmu.il. 


gr - « 

So the critics^ meetinj 
Continued on pi 
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qjUCATION 


he simple, basic essential: 
garbage in, garbage out 


t jol computer rooms have become 

popular that sometimes the power 
be turned off to get everybody to 

ihy pupils ate as familiar with 
tuft languages like hasic, pascal 
orlran as other are with multiplica- 
Uljles- The elite have their own 
[computer. 

1 despite the advances, progress is 
isi enough, say pupils. Lower Sax- 
Edueation Minister Georg-Berndt 
iiz is determined to open up state 
jfs to the rfew technology, but he 
iecn accused of lagging behind de- 
ments. 

nior students say the Americans 
he Japanese are far ahead. 

I mediately after taking, office a year 
OscHatz said it was time for the 
ils to accept the technological chal- 

t response was varied. Some snid 
schools should beware or raising 
ts, computer idiots and electronic 
is. Others said schools should go 
] and keep up to date, 
ten ISO scientists und educators 
t at the Evdngelisclw Akadcmic in 
ram to review computer Instruction 
Sthiols, they were surprised how 
th progress had actually taken plnce. 
,bwer Saxony’s 230 Gymnasium 
:$} secondary schools, 102 alreudy 

! * i computer of these, 42 have more 
tinir places for computer training. 

rich In Doutsdihiml? 
WU iWrt DcutKhhind dia Weh? 

] Antowien auTdlcie Kragen Rihi Ilmen nil: Wlil.T. 
OwUcNind^ iroBe, uhctiealunjle Isrm- nnd 
wni«hjlii/eilun(i 

' Qvf m pass«-H1 m JUkmagfW? 

Comma irt ^AHomagno 
rogordo-f-oHo It nwmu? 

1 1 les ^ ‘ :c, MHCvUuiit 

“"HT. lo iMudthi rfllen\nfu! imlipaidjni. 
*-■ • • . : ^uiiiiuruiisnjl ri KnnmniHue. 

. P quo quo oconto<o mt 
‘ ... JUtmanta? 

; ; , CoMo.via AlomiMiMomimdo? 

r- I- ■■ * nu ' p^igunui eoLuniMm-w nn 

LfltwEuT-odUiHjin depeiMcMe. aicianii e 
‘"■I ... ccundmicmU Alenuntu 


No figures were available on the 
Renischuie (not so elite) secondary 
schools but.it is estimated that at least 
25 provide computer instruction. 

Up to 60 per cent of senior students 
receive data processing instruction. But 
only one per cent agree to being exam- 
ined. 

A data processing teacher: "We have 
captured the school’s elite, but we want 
to get all of them." 

Hardware (the computers themselves) 
prices have dropped considerably in the 
past few years, but it is still expensive. 
Teachers ask where the money is to 
come from. 

Up to now, the schools have gone to 
the industry hat in hand. Computer ma- 
nufacturers have been pretty generous, 
knowing that every give-away computer 
could result in a home computer buyer. 

Another problem worries the teachers 
even more. Only few . of those who at- 
tended the Loccum meeting were trai- 
ning computer experts. Most teachers 
are self-taught. Some have attended spe- 
cial courses. : 

■ But the courses are overun and three- 
yeur waiting lists are no rarity. 

Delegates at Loccum disagreed on 
whether to have a separate computer 
science subject at school or whether this 
should be part of mathematics, physics 
or chemistry. 

Datu processing ranks as third or 

What Is hdg ptni ii fl h Cwwtany? 

How dots Germany vtow Ike 
woHd? 

You Mill find (he answcri to these nucsiloni In 

111 1 = wr. 1 . 1 , Geinmny's Independent nuliunal quelity 

anil ratnumii: dally newspaper 

Cho com fta succodomlo fai 
Go mania? Como v«io 
la Gommiia H mondo? 

Hispuue a uli quesin le travels In OIL WLI.T, 

■I mini iiluno Indl ncndenic, cLtmnmUfl dent 
liernunli. ■ IHellu mUonile. 

IQv* sveodo on JUomottla? 
tC6mo vo JUomonlo ol ntundo? 

listed enconlijil [j cnniff ucidn n esui pregunus 
en OIF WELT, el dforin lie min indepe ndlenie. 
supra rregional y ecomimico 
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Children at play. Pulling out the plug Is the only way to make them go home. 
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fourth elective exam subject for Gymna- 
sium. 

In the middle grades of Gymnasium 
and Reaischuie, computer science is of- 
fered only on an extra-curricular or 
workshop basis. 

One teacher puts a problem to a 
group of students: "What you see here is 
the crossroads of a main and a second- 
ary street. You're all familiar with it: the' 
main street traffic light is green. 

"It doesn't change until a secondary 
street vehicle triggers a contact point.' 
Make a computer programme that Will 
explain the change of the main street 
traffic light ‘green-yel low-red’ to 'red- 
yellow-green’ on the secondary street.” 

The problem is easy for senior stu- 
dents from five Hanover Gymnasium 
schools attending a computer-course at 
Helene Lange School in Linden. 

The 15 students — only one a girl — 
take only a couple of minutes to come 
up with the programme. The terminal 
shows a complicated diagram based on 
the laws of algorithmic logic that govern 
even the mode complicated of computer 
programmes; 

Oversimplified, the computer must be 
fed information to which it can only an^ 
swer with a "yes" or "no." For instance: 
"Is a car passing the contact trigger?" 

"Yes." 

"Does It have the greert light?'' : 

•"No."' 

“This forces the students to be syste- 
matic and logical in their thinking says 
teacher Rolf-Wolfgang Meiiter, a train- 
ed physicist and a realist when it comes 
to teaching. ' ' ; “ V' . '' 

While other tfcacherd at 1 the Loccum 
meeting were overjoyed' af the rush of 
students' to attend computer instruction, 
Meiiter favours the use of computers As 
a mere teaching aid: ' " 

"Students 'are in danger of getting out 
of loufch with reality because 'there' is! 
next to nothing a computer cannot do," 
he Says. "But it effinnot replace practical 
experience in physics instruction, It can 
develop models of society where Singles 
procreate ahd couples never have ahy 
children. It'S easy for the computer. But 
it can only do what we tell it to do. And 
this is what the youngsters have to un- 
derstand," 

Computed experts shrug this off with 
a single word: "GIGO" -^ garbage in, 
garbage out. ' : " , 

Students who- attend compiitencbUr- 
ses are different frorii tHe , rest. , ‘N6 fii- 
ture" slogans are not fbr them. What 
they think of ft their future work. ' • 

■ :, M’m attending the computer lesson* 
because I want to become a tftx ! lawyer^ 
sayd iJenSl '^ won’t be able to rtaddge 


without a computer. But 1 also don’t 
want to have to buy my software; I want 
to make my own." 

Few people realise how far the .new 
generation has progressed in the field of 
computers. 

They are bored with . the. computer 
games offered in department stores un- 
less they can develop, and programme 
them themselves. • • ... 

They have no trouble learning the 
computer language. Logo, for instance, 
was developed by Professor Seymour 
Papert of Boston for three-year-olds. 

• Basic ; already - lacks . challenge at 
schools, and students are.now.going for- 
pascal and fortran. ■■ > .. 

. Yet only eight years ago fortran was 
regarded as, too difficult for university 
students specialising In statistics. . 

> One Helene Lange School student 
said: "It’s: like with swimming, i If, -you 
learn it as a five-year-old you won’t have 
any problem. But if you’re 25 when 
you're plunged into cold - water, you get 
frightened." 

One of the Loccum groups dealt with 
the question whether schools should not 
protect, children from computers and 
their socinl . effects rather then expose 
them to the electronic brains. ;ii| . 

Does communicating .with- machines 
rather than people.nQt entail the lo?s, of 
the ability to taljf,? ’ .* ■ 

A mother put it this way,;. "What wjii 
happen when we take the electronic 
pacifier away from our children?" 

The answer was pragmatic: school 
cannot go agajnst trends in social de- 
velopment. It cannot become .a repair, 
shop.. . ; ’ . i - < ’. 

S. best protection .it dan offer is' to 
t^ach hbw , to deal with computers 1 The 
pros arid, cons are discussed more, ear- 
nestly iq (jermany d^an Abroad. , . 

Aniefican, Japanese, SWiss ahd British 
schopls ate much 1 bfctter equipped with 
computers than German ones. , • , 

.While Germans timidly aisk | “should 
we do it?" the othdrs; have been playing 
with computers foryeafs. ,f '■ 

But the Germans are nitfre thorough. 
Munich psychologist Udo'- KaH of the 
Ceiitre fpr' the Use 1 of '■ Cdmputera ih 
School InStructibri has compared Ame- 
rican and German experiences 
- He has come up’ with one conspicuous 
difference. When American software is 
programmed to come tip With 'a joke or a 
coraic-stiip figure at a c^Vtaln point, ev- 
erybody laughs. 1 Germans' get arinoyed. 1 
' Karl ^ “Gerrh s/p cdmpbter students 
don’t want to They wdnt to work,” 

:• viiii-: r ,. Reipbarf'Urft&ei,. 

■ ' 1 ’I (Hkhnbvef iche ’Allgenel ne, 26 October I fl83j 
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Ancient skeletons reveal more than 
just bones to medical detectives 
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W hen you watch a detective at work 
in a TV crime serial you expect 
him to check his evidence, piece his 
clues together and arrive at an intriguing 
conclusion. 

TTie work or palaeopathologists can 
i be just as hard and painstaking, and just 
■ as rewarding and exciting. 

They are scientific detectives who deal 
with malignant changes in the bone 
structure of skeletons. 

Palaeopathologists and anthropolo- 
gists can spend up to 30 hours poring 
over an old bone to squeeze out of it the 
last ounce of information about the life 
and limes of the former owner. 

■ They must naturally be able to distin- 

guish between normal bone changes due 
to development or age and changes due 
to Illness. 

In 96 per cent or cases, bone finds can 
be used to identify the age and sex of 
the person the bone belonged to. 

^chaeology can supply a fascinating 
insight into cultural, social and religious 
conditions in days gone by. But we 
know little or nothing about whether 
people in those days suffered from 
rheumatism, sciatica or caries, for in- 
stance. 

, A touring exhibition currently on 
show at the Westphalian Archaeological 
I Museum in Mttnster helps to bridge this 
gap in a manner as Interesting for the 
i layman as it is for the medical specialist, 
i- I®!?* Skeletons Tell is the name of an 
that « the First oFits kind ever 
held in the world. Bones, skulls and sec- 
tions of jawbone are seen to tell a fasci- 
nating- tale of illness, medical care and 
surgical techniques in the early Middle 
Age. 

Archaeologists find graveyards such 
as those where the bones analysed in i 
his case were buried a mine of informa- 
tion, I 

They w re used for decades or even ( 
centuries in south-west Germany, where 1 
the Romans were expelled by the Ale- • 
manm In the third century AD. i 

These Germanic tribesfolk lived in the 

? h re f T'!, the elghth cemur y and buried c 
“Sjt* “ nc «mated, leaving pointers * 

to endless items of information. t 

t a l! n w r€n ° es Can be drawn as 10 how I 
"y what shape their heads h 

w^W hat h i? ,r avera 8 e ' ,ife expectancy 
was and much more. • ti 

,!l <!i f ht J ari ^ no1 on, y from era 11 
i U b w. ,sp from social group to 0 
aether. Members of the nobility were 
usually taller tt|an freemen or slaves ?l 

Differences in skull shape likewise 1 

distirictions - The upper [ e 

fhan thA ad narr ° Wer faces and skulls * 

than the freemen or slaves. h 

Ai^ erag - e l - fe cx Peptancy among the 
Alemanni was about forty. e; 

. Signs pf serious back trouble were an !" 
indication of social status too. ? 

slaves . did hard manual labour: back- , * 
breaking work/ The nobility didn’t 0 

Ailments of the abdomen may in ' 
some cases afreet the bones too. In con- l h 
junction with doctors, palaeopathoio- n 0 

gists can identify the illness from which 
rn tins case, the mediaeval Germanic Htl 
tribesman must have suffered. r 11 

Npr even the most insignificant detail *1 
can be ignored, as is shown by the case Lu 
of the skeleton of a 30- to 4Q: y ear-old u> i 
man found in a grave near Tailfingen. «„ , 
Dunng excavations the archaeologists j[ 


felt that small dark dots on his thigh 
bones were specks of soil, which would 
have been of no importance. 

But under a magnifying glass they 
were found to be dimple-shaped disinte- 
grations of the bone substance and tiny 
spots where newly-formed bone 
substance had taken shape. 

These spots were subsidiary tumours 
resulting from a malignant growth. So 
the man must have suffered terrible pain 
and have died of consumption after 
years of agony. 

Caries and parodontosis, or tooth and 
gum decay, were virtually unknown be- 
fore the production of cane and beet su- 
gar. 

But both diseases have spread rapidly 
in Europe since the Middle Ages. Only 
15.7 per cent of the Alemanni suffered 
from toothache due to caries; nowadays 
the figure i s 54.6 per cent for men and 
58.2 per cent for women. 

Lung, prostate and breast cancer were 
as widespread then as now, even though 
there were no industrial exhaust fumes 
or cigarettes to help spread them. 

Anaemia and vitamin D deficiency 
both of which affect the bones, occur- 
req. Even Bekhterev's Disease, which is 
still incurable, was already in evidence. 

It is an inflammation of tile joints in 
the course of which veterbrae and swi- 


vel-joints coalesce, slowly and extremely 
painfully. 

If the number of heud injuries arc any 
guide, the Alemanni must hnve been a 
quarrelsome tribe. 

To this day an injury in which the 
skull is split and the brain laid bare is 
extremely dangerous because of the risk 
of infection. 

It is surprising to sec that people in 
the early Middle Ages seem to hnve sur- 
vived such lethal injuries for years. 

The legal codes of the period make it 
clear that such patients must have been 
given medical treatment, with the culprit 
being fined in keeping with the amount 
or medicni attention needed. 

Skulls split open can be seen to have 
been operated on to remove slivers of 
bone. There are even cases in which the 
patient evidently survived trepanation. 

The oldest known instance of trepana- 
tion, or boring a hole in the skull, took 
place in about J0.000BC in what is now 
Morocco. 

Items on show in Munster likewise 
indicate (hat artificial legs and feet exi- 
sted. There is nn indirect reference to this 
in the legal code of the Alenumni. 

If a man cuts off another mun's foot 
he must pay him 40 shillings, the code 
states, whereas if the victim cun still 
walk around outside (he farm and go 


be paid 25 shillings 6 

Visitors can also see li i g* _ 

[ Doubts over safety of 

: magnetic tomography 

aimiJ or »IZh!T l °° k 4fll « dear magnetic resonance imaging, The computer tomographs marketed 

know C creasons,f n. 5* newest computer tomography today operate at 1.5 tesla when used for 

vicitetre i « Arne was developed so patients examinations of the whole body. 


Visitors to ih» Arne, was developed so patients examinations of the whole body. 

for thcmscli/pi T-” 111 * 1 ^ loot be exposed to radiation. The test persons used by the Kiel re- • } ■ISS? 

work l.i 7 f •“ IVIng e new tomographs provide, pic- searchers were made to undress and ad- 

foref i! SU crmg underjoii 0 f cross-sections of the human justto room temperature for 20 minutes. 

• “ 1t j rs ' [.But instead of X-rays, they work Once a balance of temperature bet- 1 

. V* , 1 t eH . ° r dls Playing sucij ^gnetic fields that interact with ween the surface of the skin and the en- ||®j| 

l c ; rm ! ier ! han . merely pj; nuclei of human tissues that vironment had been established* they 

knn n i! ,n SCICnl!Tlc M. ude to emit signals. were exposed to the tomograph’s mag- 

u roh non Inal Mnlhro P olo Pt computer converts the signals into netic field. 

Th . I”? , . section views of the patient’s head Their temperatures were taken imme- M PWWW ffWPlHSiWl? 

inc. anthropologist was d, ^ diately on switching on the magnets, af- ‘ 

l znrnelzki of Tubingen Uniira absence of radiation makes them ter a five-minute exposure and, finally, BttgjjjjjjjM 

archaeologist Dr Rqtraud Wdf? ^ for cases where radiation can be on completion of the experiment. 

Urtlemberg State Museum.^ , uc h as with pregnant women. The 17 test persons had 55 tempera- Oattlna lhtc 

i ney worked out the detiti | eup horia over the safety of tomo- ture measurements taken, a 

junction with Dr Christian 1% u has waned. With magnetic fields of more than 0.5 

t0r p , Kr l 9 i,tberine ‘ s Hospitakte ^chers at the Radiology Clinic tesla the surface temperature of arm, leg posure, despite prolonged movement. 

Public interest was tested, s i Christian Albrecht University and torso muscles dropped by up to 5 Three of the test persons had notice 
U |! t ‘ ie Stuttgart museum. Iiifcs come up with evidence that the degrees centigrade. The veins near the able side effects in the arms even three 

that the trio realised they iudi g static magnetic fields used in the surface wanned up about 2 degrees. days after the experiments. Two com- 

pment can produce side effects. The two effects are independent of plained of muscle strain while the third 

The skeletons of our Gnihi Oremmel, H. Wendhausen and F. each other. The cooling of the muscles developed a heavy shiver on top of the 

bears are now on tour. They etui bch have released scientific infor- occurred in all tests while the warming muscle a few hours after exposure. Ten 

in Miinstcr until mitj-Januaij ri Vindicating that magnetic fields of up of the veins due to changes in the days later, the symptoms could still be 

then he hound for the U than 0.1 tesla (about 2,000 times flow of blood was registered only occa- felt. 

Museum in Bonn nnd the Cantos mtural earth magnetism) leud to sionally. The authors offered some opinions 

scum in Liestul, Switzerland, mture changes in muscle tissue The blood flow change in the veins — about the causes of the symptoms 

Their final destination on lift (tins. The changes can be measured observed primarily when the magnetic (changes in the conductivity of nerves as 
sent tour will lie Vienna, whlcfafe (infra-red testing devices. field was at a 90 degree angle to the di- a result of the magnetic field). But they 

due to reach in 1986. ik« these biological effects were rection of the flow — usually lasted for conceded that they did not know what 

RenateSdq lotisly unknown, the American Hos- about a minute. But time spans of up to biological mechanisms led to the tempe- 
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The idea of displaying^,, 
pnhlic. rather than merely £ 
the results in scientific j 0D n£ 


i Hen icmjjci tiiuics wcic tailed imme- 
diately on switching on the magnets, af- 
ter a five-minute exposure and, finally, 
on completion of the experiment. 

The 17 test persons had 55 tempera- 
ture measurements taken. 

With magnetic fields of more than 0.5 
tesla the surface temperature of arm, leg 
and torso muscles dropped by up to 5 
degrees centigrade. The veins near the 
surface warmed up about 2 degrees. 

The two effects are independent of 
each other. The cooling of the muscles 
occurred in all tests while the warming 
up of the veins due to changes in the 
flow of blood was registered only occa- 
sionally. 

The blood flow change in the veins — 






Getting Irtto the picture. 


posure, despite prolonged movement. 
Three of the test persons had notice 
able side effects in the arms even three 
days after the experiments. Two com- 
plained of muscle strain while the third 
developed a heavy shiver on top of the 
muscle a few hours after exposure. Ten 
days later, the symptoms could still be 
felt. 

The authors offered some opinions 
about the causes of the symptoms 


due to reach in 1986. 

Rennie 
(Die ZdlM 


TJ Id man part company with his near- 
J-^est animal relations, the primates, 
20 million years ago, or was it just Tour 
million years ago? 

Anthropologists all over the world arc 
wonder after excavations in Pakistan by 
Dnvid PLlbcam of the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard University. 

Pilbcam unearthed remolns of Sivttpi- 
Ti Cu i\ a mnn-npe. eight million years 
old. This indicates that he and his con- 
emporary, Ramnpithecus, arc more like- 
ly to hove been ancestors or the orung 
utan than of man,. g 

Let us assume, then, that Sivapithe- 
cus, named after Shiva, the Hindu god 
and Ramapithecus, named after Rama, 
toe epic hero prince of the Ramayana, 
must now be dismissed as ancestors of 
homo sapiens. 

Who was first to jump down from the 

hl C fi°? d u Ca " '7 claim 10 havin S been 
the first hommid, or founding father of 
our own species? . 

The experts are undecided. Some 

Lu^- 8ay * in fact a - woman, 
name given to a ske- 

r° n H (0 / ab ° ut 40 P fl «- «nt of a skeleton) 
found by US anthropologist Donald C. 
Johanson in Ethiopia. 

ev^^h J 5 /" AostraJopithccus (or what- 

fenji !! ,ne ending «)• She and 
her kind were between 1 .07 and 1 22 me 

tres . £ a , 6in i° 4ft; tall and walked 

Zt lhut hadnt yet learned to us « 

She has since been renamed Birkinish 
?he°H a - j dba, na me, by the Ethiopians’ 

HoS.XV g o dl?t0 22ab0l,,,hr “ mi| - 

Another Austraiopithecine find in 
Ethiopta s Awash Valley is even said to 
be four million years o|d. 

But there are scientists who dispute 
toh^? a,n, K° f - mC and a,,Uffle there 
in pre V hUto/y.* l ° m,n ' dS a " carl ' er t * ale 
Mainz Anthropologist Winfried Hen- 


Lucy may hold 
key to the 
origins of man 


jnct these biological effects were 
pously unknown, the American Hos- 
b Society set the magnetic field 11- 
fased in diagnostic processes at two 


ke, for instance. Is convinced that the 
irsl ancestor or man came down from 
the trees at least seven to eight million 
years ago. 

He will probably have done so lit u In- 
ter date Chan Ramapithecus or Sivani- 

lhc ? x ' 8 ' V !S,° n ° uris bed between eight 
and 20 million years ago. 

In Henke’s view, fossil material from 
Africa tends to disprove the assumption 
that mans ancestors parted company 
with the apes as recently as five million 
years ago. 

There are hominid finds up to five 
million yeara old. Including a fossilised 

Afrira. arm f ° Und ‘ n Kana P oi ’ Eas *«n 

?° S - SCri0Ua problcm scientists 
op f. lraci , ng man ‘s ancestry is to brid- 

o? R L* aP ;t elWeen i he Iast a PP car ance 
of Ramapithecus and Sivapithecus (who 

22 one ar, d the Same speefrs) 

eight million years ago and the emer* 
gence of Australopithecus about four to 
five million years ago. 

the! wo.' h8S yCt beM f ° Und between 
ProfessorChnstia" Vogel of GOltin 
h simZl^ ly amh ™P 61og y department 

ir rirr ™* ihat man wa ® . 

mt J f eV / loper as no1 to have 
emerged un til a few million years ago, as 

molecutar bmlogiata in particular claim 
fllvwT 1 ar bl P ,ogists have lately an- 

:izt::z us b, °° dand ^ p^eins 

and found them to be virtually identical 
those found in similar species but dif- 

mI rOI "- th£ir counterparts in more . 
remote species. ,■ 


Tlicy claim in their labonw 
have found evidence of a mu! 
clock. Protein structure chaqa 
regularly. 

Tlial would mean that dilTuw 
a pointer to the length of limri 
which two Rpccics have develop 
ruiely since parting compaDy* 
common ancestor. 

Molecular biologists Vincent 
and Allan Wilson of Berkeley, fl 
nia, have assessed this length ofi 


1 VVllLIII U 1 UIW m lv ■* kldUIMiJ IWl WVUVSUVU bliU( IIIWJ M1U iiWb nilWfT TT 

about a minute. But time spans of up to biological mechanisms led to the tempe- 
20 minutes were observed in some cases, rature changes. 

The temperature drop in the muscles They warned against indiscriminate 
does not reverse Itself until about 30 mi- use of computer tomographs, suggesting 


in uiuguuaiiw n ( inu r — — 

does not reverse Itself until about 30 mi- 
; nutes after exposure. In one case it was 

— ~ evident in the calves one hour after ex- 

1 Continued from page 10 — — ■■ — — — - — —————— 

ling in Mainz, were catholic in their ^ c ; en tists have made a breakthrough 
fan, hiltmg out bqth at private pro- jj in the treatment of myasthenia gra- 
i* ™ ,he . bfOBdcusting corpora- vis a dlsensc in whlch lho musclcs bc - 
^ commission, subsididsp or buy come debilitated and the patient be- 

L»i' ... . comes extremely tired and eventually 

CUtluge, Abich and others made a djes 

Now Max Planck decors have dcvel- 
priiicism ' oped a system of filtration so the blood 

jBandespnst, they said, was inves- can . be „ rid ° r an ' i c b ° dieS 

Won, in cable TV facilities, cren- P l,,lenl s own ccl| S' 

lobs for a mere 12.000 neonle. and The filler is a thick bundle of nylon 


respect of man und the pripiawC Bundesnost thev said was inves can be rid of antibo 
basis of protein structural MWfcljlions iif cable TV facilities crea- P atienl,s own ce,,s ' 

Tliey claim the orong utan f v a 6 d The filter is a thi 

Us own about 10 million yeafl^Ci vtPmnA _;?.. U ' UUU people ’ and rR nl\\»ries contninii 


hs own about iomniioa^jHK^riV^ Pe ° P ' e ’ antl 
reas. here are still distinct ti-.fc abi |, ion deulschcinar|ts would 

he p otem molecules ^jloe.shto keep about 70,000 peo- 
red blood corpuscles to film industry busy for years, 

stances or man. chimpanafirtlf addit , onal effect ( J, ^ ^ ntjre 

as « would benefit as a nation of 

So these three are unuWf JEoers and TV viewers 

parted company “"‘“^/“^Wfence's main aim was outli- 

sraaraSEEfi srs-trs 

cal findings .nrespert»f«»«cr agteemem are , jb|e 

known hominids found Joint bids to gain access to 

make it seem fatrly im P a „ b ! ,«! ^'“^ting for private enterpri- 
ancp.4 nrc nC hnmo sao COS r r 




ancestors of homo sppiew *** 
late developers. J 

He suspects that the honWjJJ 
from the dryoplthecine bratf* 
lime between eight and 12 ^ 

ago - r « 

Professor Ziegelmayer fi 

University department of 
and human genetics also ft® ^ 
are unlikely to have develop?: 
ly as four to five million y earsl L 
Australopithecus finds 
lion years ago date back 
he argues, and they could 
sodated with species of monm 1 . 
existence. 

So differences musL have 
Her. . 

(Hinnovcnche AJIgmrine. I* 


|j Z 5 ’ directors and producers 
E * tabled to bring their inde- 
r and imagination to play on 
wuh TV supplying ways and 

£**0 £l 1 Clinn« .... 


that there was a possibility that the est- 
ablished temporary effects of exposure 


New hope for 
victims of 
muscle disease 

muscle receptors that receive signals 
from the nervous system through a sub- 
ine niter is a iraw uuhuk u. siance called acetylcholine, 

capillaries containing antigens. It hns yfc e destructive work progresses, in- 
fer the first time allowed doctors to in- Jtially causing excessive tiredness and 
terfere in a specific part of the human eV entuaUy death, 
immune system. The first insights into these mecha- 

It is in this area that the root lies of n isms were gained a few years ago by 

diseases such as myasthenia gravis and professor Haitmut Wekerle of the Max 

probably also multiple sclerosis. Neither p| a nck Society’s clinical research team 
is curable. on multiple sclerosis of Wtlrzburg Uni- 

The team which developed the new varsity’s Neurological Clinic, 
process is at the Dortmund-based Max Professor Alfred Maelidce of the 
Planck Institut for Dietary Physiology. , Dortmund Max Planck Institute tested 
-- cuetpm Knecialises in his antibody filter on rabbits and rats. 

dies such as bacteria. 000 1 mm 

White blood cells or lympho^cytes The surface of the membrane is treat- 
have the function of sounding the ai ^ w | tb acetylcholine receptors obtajn- 

in this process. . e d from certain types of eels and rays. 

Groups of them are specialised in mQSt j mportant element here is the 

specific antigens. On coming into con- memb rane, which must permit the anti- 

...uu of thp.m. thev incaer the ... uihila ofnnnina ihp I vim- 


lh e film sector. tact with one of them, they uiggm 


,? cs Were agreed in their con- 
Koth n cubura l responsibility held 
ST am and TV and arrived at 

if 0r il° u . nd tbal c °uld provide a 
creativity. 

E? ealilat,pn tbat the one-way 
st Canau mption of entertain- 
iS iiniak- dr ‘ ve P e °P*® even further 
Rfla-J? 11 must surely amount to 
W „ ' ne WQrds ' GOater Zschacke 
l. UbKkfir Nadirichten, 23 October 1983) 


spccniw oiingvuv. — ■■ — ----- = . . mclUDranc, winv.il iiiuBi Hvxuiiw 

tact with one of them, they tngger tne jj od j es to paas w hile stopping the lym- 

mechanisms that produce antibodies. phocytes ■ . 

The antibodies, in their turn, attack tne ^ ant i bod i es now rea ct against the 
antigen and destroy it. receptors and are neutralised. : . 

Among the hundreds of thousands of sjnce lbe lymphocytes have no con- 
specialised lymphocytes there are al- lac t with their antigens, they do not step 
ways some that attack the cells of their up the pro duction of antibodies. 

own body rather than an intruder. Using this method, the researchers 

But in a healthy body these renegades : sUC ceeded in completely; purifying the- 

are keDt in check. blood of sick rabbits. 

No so with myasthenia gravis Professor Maelicke and bis team con- 
parents. The lymphocytes attack the sider their approach still too non-sped. 


(Photo: Philips) 

to a magnetic field could lead to lasting 
harm. 

They said that this was particularly if 
the heart cooled down for a prolonged 
period. 

They suggested further research into 
the effects of magnetic fields before al- 
lowing large-scale use. 

An official of the State of Washington 
Health Authority, Samuel Milham Jr, 
has reported another effect of strong 
electrical or magnetic fields.: , 

- After analysing the statistical data of 
men exposed to strong fields at work 
(for instance, -aluminium factory -wor- 
kers) he found a significantly. above-aver- 
age incidence of leukemia. ; 

Michael GJobig • 

(Rhclnlichcr Mertur/Chrirt und Well, 
21 Ociobre 1983 } 


lie. The reason: the antibodies that at- 
tack the muscle receptors, mistaking 
them for antigens, cause varying degrees 
of damage. 

In some cases the harm is irreparable 
while in others all that happens is that 
the transmission of impulses is disrupted 
for a given period. 

The Max Planck researchers now 
wqnt to isolate the destructive antibo- 
dies, 

One approach here could be to 
replace the receptors obtained from fish 
muscles that line the membrane by hu- 
man antibodies. : 

This would result. in more selective fil- 
tering and reduce the danger of a new 
production of antibodies. 

Although this process has not pro- 
gressed beyond basic research it could 
spell a genuine breakthrough in the 
treatment of auto-immunity disorders. 

' Treatment so far hai consisted of the 
exchange of blood plasma complete 
with antibodies. But this entails the dan- 
ger of new antibodies being formed rap- 
idly or of greater susceptibility to infec- 
tious diseases due to the suppression of 
the entire-immune system. 

The antibody filter has already pro- 
vided two concrete results: it enables 
doctors to isolate the antibodies in thp 
blood aqd so arrive at a reliable diagno- 
sis. It also makes it possible to transport 
the highly perishable fish muscle recep- 
tors. 

This is a great relief for the reseai?- 
- chers because of the central importance 
: of these receptors in both animal expe- 
riments and filtering. 

• : Norbert Neumann . 

. . . (Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 .October 1983) 
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; The economic cost of white-collar crime Is 
increasing dramatically. It | s also getting 
harder to fight. Because of his, the Bua- 
deskrimiaalamt (BKA), the German crl- 
minnl Investigation department ran a con- 
ference in Wiesbaden of German and fo- 
reign experts to consider the problem. 

W hite collar crime interfered in the 
free-market economy and raised 
doubts about the justness of the nation's 
economic order, the Wiesbaden confe- 
rence was told. 


THE LAW 


Huge cost of white-collar 
crime ‘not just economic 9 


ogne in which DM1.2bn was lost after 
the most serious bank scandal in Ger- 
many since the war. 

Another is the Bundeskriminahimt 
(BKA) investigation of about 60 British 


, . . iiivcsngaiion or about 60 British 

aiegfrjed Frflhlich, State Secretary at . . and German labour-leasing firms sus- 
the Bonn Interior Ministry, said this P e «ed to having brought thousands of 

Ivnfi nf P.rilYlA A __ . « • . -i« .. _ 


type of crime created a vortex which 

sucked in more crime. Huge amounts of incriminating mate- 

Honest businessmen were tempted to naI hflvo been found at 250 German con- 
deviate to compete with illegal opera- struction companies, 
tors. Another investigation deals with frau- 

This meant genuine competition was U Cnt P I 1Ce fixing by ma -i 0r Germa n 
destroyed, market forces were corrupt- “ ns ru - cl!on companies in the further 
ed. The effect on the economic and so* development of Rhine, Main, Moselle, 
cial orders was disastrous and chronic. ' ^ l ? land WHterwa ys. 

While-collar crime was a challenge for cr u UC 8 J° int,y operated cartel 
politicians, the legal profession and the ° ,f hat has conlracted for 18 projects 
police. It was a difficult challenge be- r he p ? st three years at excessive 
cause technical and economic changes mar L s '" s> has been discovered. The 

were faster than government could tot / ?‘, worth of tbe P r0 Jects is DMIOOm. 
move. , uther cases include tax evasion, sub- 

ie criminals had the advantage. ^ d,e r s ' fraud « illegal dealing in commodi- 
inventiveness would be admirable e i, tu . res , . industr * a l espionage. : 
ierr Frflhlich, ir It served a better «, Class!ca > Cri ™es like bankruptcy fraud 
>se. . have now been augmented by such mo- 

1 meeting was a timely one. The ^ V ® net,es ns computer crimes and 
Slag has jus. given a second read- ™° l T Cy ' 
a bill aimed at closing loopholes . mage ? aused by this sort of 

mg computer crimes, fraud and .l™! “ slag f enn B- Some experts sny 

mibezzlement and the like. f" Uera l an y s tax « could be reduced 

re have been some spectacular Son 0 " 6 "*"'" 1 if lhere were n0 IQX eva - 
f white collar crime recently. . , 

was the end, after Four and a half u,h«°? * •' Iecun ! y funds - ai,d thus those 
Hersta.t Bank triaHi^Cof- 


British workers illegally to Germany. 
Huge amounts of incriminatino nu 


yh® criminals had the advantage. 
Their inventiveness would be admirable 
said Herr Frflhlich, ir ft served a better 
purpose. 

The meeting was a timely one. The 
Bundestag hns just given a second read- 
ing to a bill aimed at closing loopholes 
‘involving computer crimes, fraud and 
wage embezzlement and the like. 

^ There have been some spectacular 
cases of white collar crime recently. . 

One was the end, after Four and a half 
years, of the Heretatt Bank trial in Col- 


Meteorological stations 

all over the world 



, , , works. They Indudc dctajls" 1 " blM in lhcic new reference , 

■ “SSSESPa^:. 

• • ' J PourVoiumw an: available; • “ " ' 

1 M^s«^>Wrtc.;i 7 2pp, DM2 j 8 o.. 

' 1 A s, f' Aa ™ril|«, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

- _ ,3 0 PP-. DM 19.80; • . , 

.. , . E»h>P«/USSR, 240pp.. DM 24.80 i ; 



. Lookitujpin Brockhaus 

F. A.Brnckhaus, P O stf, ch l 709 . D-fiZOOWleabaden I 


tions could be lowered mid benefits 
raised. . 

The legislators’ problems nro illu.strM- 
ed by the debate on a bill to stem fraud- 
ulent tendering for public projects. 

The second bill against economic 
crimes makes no provision Tor this nt all 
When preparing it, the cabinet consi-' 
dered the existing penalties — drastic 
fines by the Federal Cartel Office - to 
be adequate. 

But insiders stress that these fines nrc 
already allowed for by the companies 
concerned and that, fines or no fines 
they still make a profit. The deterrent of- 
•ect is therefore -minimal. 

Terminological and legal difficulties 
have 4o far prevented lawmakers from 
coming up with a clear definition of this 
sort of crime. 

All the judiciary and police have to go 
by is Section 74c of the Court Proced- 
ures Act which is widely used by both 
police and prosecutors. 

Another thing that prevents a clear 
definition is the continuous technical 
and economic development that makes 

U impossible for government to keen 
pace. 1 

sneciaMspH '"T de,ays in « tab ^hing 
specialised police squads stuffed bv 

economic experts. 

_ "The police hove had so much cat- 
ching up to do that they ure often unuh- 
lo meet the judiciary’s requirements,” 


I0DERN living 

Stink over salmon gives 
restaurateur indigestion 


^N ovember 1% a 

1108-13 November 1983 

the president of the At. 

,T”~t“:S£ (ODSBN LIVING 

had to do investigative^ 

■ Stink over ! 
restaurateu 

seme criminals delib w » ; 

.mimcrMt l onal SCB | C | (10!j of , restaurant meal in a 

giotial ‘puropea 6 """ » 

. tae S ***« i" Mflnsler, Westphalia. 

Pvi Hhe unchanged hands. 

“Wlmi'bs i omer of the restaurant, winch 

r„ r Z alrtsls * i4 s ily the name of Westrslischer Frie- 
dimeuitics mcels . wili "> (W « new. more humbly, MOllers 

Dr Boge listed naionljiln , , 

r^co w ;tX» A chance m a 

to the fact that there^V .... 
to acquire this knowledge^ IMlllOIl I 

was no reward in theform^ 

reer prospects. k slate \$ the only real winner at 

But the Wiesbaden cotfel gambling, says a consumer report. 
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^ Iritidsm of a restaurant meat in a Altbierslube), took the critic, a 30-year- 
fmagazine article two years ago is old law student and freelance journalist, 

!llB » [be subject of litigation even though to court. 

Jirfj ujiaurant, in Mflnster, Westphalia, The courts have made heavy weather 
L jince changed hands. of the proceedings. Dflsseldorf county 

^ be owner of the restaurant, which court ruled in summer 1982 that food 

jby the name of Westraiischer Frie- was a matter of personal taste. If anyone 

H ta is now, more humbly, MOllers felt a meal was bad, he was entitled to 

say so. 

iH ■ a The restaurateur, who was suing for two events, his lawyer said. The closure 

liojD chance in 9. damages, appealed. The case has now mi 8 ht arguably be attributed to general 
left; , come up before a higher court even economic trends, 

eaoti - tii# though the restaurant no longer exists. As in the first round of proceedings, 

:bui milllOn 1 The offending article was headed A the two sides’ lawyers argued over whe- 

% Total Washout, and the writer, Annin ther the criticism was possibly so crush- 

be slate is the only real winner at Diel, left readers of Tips fQr Gourmets ing because of a conflict of interest on 

afcs j gambling, says a consumer report. magazine in little doubt as to his opi- the writer’s part. 

Staple in the Federal Republic of nion. 

|many spend DMIObn a year on “Just about everything went wrong 
ftirf ; es of chance ranging from Lotto that could,” his article began. He won- 

p^j [many’s equivalent of the football dered whether the smoked salmon he 

to one-armed bandits. 1 was served had been brough to Mflnster 
. same amount again is wagereq at by bicycle. 

Tjios. Four Germans in five regulftrly The salmon was fibrous and dry, 

' uc ^' acc ° rd * n 8 10 a SU! Tey oversalted, brown and oxydised. The 

by the Stiflung Warentest in horseradish sauce served with it tasted 

JtiBfidin- like sweet industrial sop. 


All told, he wrote, the meal was a dis- 
grace for DM82.50, especially in view of 
the claims to culinary excellence made 
on the restaurant’s behalf and adverti- 
sing that said it served French speciali- 
ties. 

The restaurant-owner, Werner Otto 
Jedamzik, was so outraged that he sued 
for damages. The case was dismissed in 
the lower court but he appealed, backed 
by hoteliers and restaurateurs. 

He was keen, and so were they, to 
arrive at a legal precedent on such criti- 
cism. He also wanted damages, although 
he was not claiming the restaurant had 
closed as a result of being panned in the 
Press. 

There was no connection between the 
two events, his lawyer said. The closure 
might arguably be attributed to general 
economic trends. 

As in the first round of proceedings, 
the two sides' lawyers argued over whe- 
ther the criticism was possibly so crush- 


nol entirely dominated by iJeople in the Federal Republic of 
complaints.’ ■ |sany spend DMIObn a year on 
It also dealt with posidnifts of chance ranging from Lotto 
meats, including major irapmJpi&ny’s equivalent of the football 
organisational and percojuil&Ej) t0 one-armed bandits. I 

They include the seamount again is wagere^ at 

special court panels for Four Gema ^. in r,ve regu,6rly 
crimes, specialised proseco^l^f ^ ck V a ^ord mg to a survey 
and police centres for c«nkff iihsdby the Stlflun 6 Warcnlest ,n 
type of crime. . 


Franklurt police president U 
Heinz Gcmincr, formerly 8 ^ 
head at the BKA, said: “Ma 
crimes cunnot be fought witlm 
public relations programm! 
needed are many selective il 
menls.” . .. 

(Ntlrnhi-rgcr Nachrirfilta.Mta 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective Information Is whai you need if you are 
lo hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
.facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. 

..Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obB- 
gation to the publishers. INTER PRESS GmbH, Hoisted 
sober Kamp 14, D-2000 Hamburg 78, Federal Republic,#. 

Germany. Tel. (040) 220 08 Ofl. 

4fiSN 

porniK 

German . 

■ Foreign Affairs. N , me 

Review — — — ■ ' r r~ 

Editorial Address 

advlsory board: 

HansApel 
Heinrich Bechtoidl 

Herbert von Borch Profession ' , , j. . ; 

Kurt Georg Kissinger 

Alois Merles • '• | !,.«_» ■ 

Klaus Ritter . 

Waiter Scheel ' 'V -• 

Helmut Schmidt 
Richard yon WeJzsicker 

Gerhard Wetllg , 


Profession 


M Berlin. 

milled Spielend gewinnen ? Chancen 
Virgleich (Easy Mqney? Chances in 
prison), it was written by Ralf 

MJ, a statistician. 

176-page mine of information, it is 
worth DM7.80 if you would like to 
it what the chances of winning a 
id are. 

wr chances of winning n million in 
pools are apparently 0.000000072 to 

E as you are likelier (0.00014 to 1) 
y a suitcase when travelling by 

take another improbable eom- 
you are four limes likelier lo he 
y lightning in the course of the 
n to land the treble chance in 
s. 

i're a man, your chances of sur- 

E l to 100 are 7,000 times greater 
of landing the elusive pools treble 

|E«n to stand an evens chance of 
ping the lowest amount possible you 
Ft nibmit at least 37 entries (and are 
FWy even to win what il cost you to 

^fLisch's tips could be worth a mil- 
g- They could certainly be worth the 
jWJ Here are some of them : 

TJont go by yoiir birthday in choos- 
your Lotto numbers. So many do 
you would be sure to share the prize 
*y with others. 

7“* "Umbers (six out of 49 is the 
of the game) others would be un- 
it^ select. He suggests 41 to 46- - 
^lively; • . 

i Fussball-joto, Rennquintett and 

L Z lt be worth a wager when 

I E^ckbOt j s full to the brim. 

u fancy a flutter in the lottery, 
kri for all six draws. Only in the 

"Jr h8vc used your cban “ ’ 

itl^te you will bn average pro- 
J? less. than in other games of 
ul the game is soon over. Los- 
oonmount up, . 

^entering for a competition of 
^on't forget that your name 
r «s may be sold to address 

me spoil your fun," he 

[ F. R.kkratz 

(Die Well, 26 Ocwber I9S3). 


the writer’s part. 

Herr Die! is a man of many parts. He 
is co-owner of a wine dealer's and Herr 
Jedamzik did not buy wines from his 
firm. 

But Herr Diet’s lawyer ruled out this 
possibility, saying his client had also 
panned meals in restaurants he supplied 
as a wine dealer. 

dpR 

(KOIner Stadl- Anaiger, 28 October 1983) 
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.PostkartevollstSndlBUAdrlchtlg aqifUliefi.* 
Absender und Altersangabe nlcht verpefeeft 
ElnMOdOKhluS: 31.12.82. .i ' 
IMnehmen kann jeder liber 18 Jahre. auSer : 
deriB6MMi-Ml(Br.beKern.Bermehrerfln 
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2000 Hamburg. Poatfach 610224. 
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The DM74,000 stamp. 


(Photo: dpi) 


Collector pays DM74,000 for 
stamp that was not issued 


A collector has paid DM74,000 for an 
unissued stamp used inadvertently 
by the wife of former Post and Telecom 
Minister KurtGscheidle. 

It Was a 60-pfennig Olympic comme- 
morative stamp Frau Gscheidle used on 
a postcard. But it is the only one known 
to have been used and cancelled. 

The collector bought it at an auction 
in Hamburg. ;, 

The auction made it the most valuable 
post-war. . postage stamp issued (or 

• I. j . in nmt.IVlir. flPl*- 


post-war. pos age opening the bidding. Well he might; it 

arguably not issued) in post-wa Ge earned hjm 15 per cent commission. 

m any •• i 

It Was to have commemorated: the The buyer must also pay^ 1 4 per cent 
1980 Moscow Olympics but was with- VAT, sb in all the stamp will have cost 

drawn when Germany withdrew in pror him nearly. Dl^ 100,000, ; . . , 

■ nat A frttlQA l. • ■ ■- ; V . ’ Jl' l" ... 


: She used it to stamp an entry for a 
competition run by. a Hamburg cigarette 
manufacturer. The entry won her a ca- 
mera. 1 • V- . : 

. It eariied a stamp dealer in Hasloh, 
near Hamburg, a good deal more. He 
bought the. postcards from the cigarette 
company for. the stamps and was quick 
to spot the odd stamp out 

Auctioneer Wolfgang Jakubek said a 
word of thanks to Frau Gscheidle before 
opening the bidding. Well he might; it 
earned him 15 per cent commission. 

The buyer must also pay 14 per rent 
VAT. sb in all the stamp will haVe cost 


drawn when Germany withdrew in pro- 
test again the Soviet invasion of Afgha- .. 
nistan. . : 

But Herr Gscheidle. as postmaster* 

general, had a speclidcn sheet at his 

Black Forest home that Was not recalled, 
and his wife seems to ;have used H un- 
knowingly. 


1 Only four copies are so far known to 
exisL The. other, three ate unused; One 
was sold at the saqie auction. It went to 
a foreign buyer for DM44,000; . . 

: j Rudolf HSnsel 

(Kieler Nachriohten, 20 October 1983) 


Centre to give 
legal advice 
to children 

A n organisation has been set up to 
provide impartial legal advice and 
assistance to children and young people. 

It has the backing of DKSD, the Ger- 
man society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children, and was set up in Bielefeld 
in September. 

The organisation’s founding chair- 
man, Hans-Christian Pres Lien, says it 
plans to run advice bureaus all over the 
country. 

Children and young people will be gi- 
ven advice and assistance on matters 
such as separation and divorce and 
youth court cases. 

Herr Prestien, who used to be a family 
and youth court judge, said in Bonn that 
advice was currently provided almost 
entirely for adults. 

Children were often mentioned but 
seldom consulted. They were seldom 
heard in court either. Lack of impartial 
advice or a lobby made them helpless. 

Young people took part in youth 
court proceedings in which they were 
only in exceptions represented or advis- 
ed by lawers. 

In close Coordination with the DKSB 
legal and other advice is to be provided, 
plus representation and after-care. 
Panels will be staffed by a lawyer, a psy- 
chologist and a social workers. 

rtr ■ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 26 October 1983) 


Worms thrown 
back in 
council’s face 

T en million wonns seem destined to 
be the subject of litigation between 
an old-age pensioners’ club in the Eifel 
hills and the city of Cologne. 

The corporation borrowed one mil- 
lion worms from the pensioners to help 
convert garden waste into valuable 
compost. The experiment was a success. 

The worms might well agree, but we 
will never know. When the pensioners 
came to collect them they had wriggled 
off to an unknown destination. 

That was when the trouble began. The 
pensioners sent- the corporation remin- 
ders, claiming that at the worms* rate of 
procreation they dould well expect to be 
returned a billion wrigglers, not just the 
original million. . 

The corporation returned fire with Le- 
gal documents referring to a specific 
amount of topsoil containing an unspe- 
cified number of worms. 

.They seemed to have joined forces , 
with local worms, the lawyers -argued. 
Who could now tell them apart?. So 
maybe a truckload of compost full of 
wrigglers would make amends. 

But the pensioners said there weren’t 
enough - of (hem. After checking the 
compost offered, a spokesman for the 
pensioners said he had plenty. of com-! 
post of that grade in his own bock gar- 
den. 

Besides, the pensioners ito longer 
Want their worms back. They want cash. 
Unless the two sides come to terms they 
will be suing Cologne for -DM40,000 in . 
damages. . 

dpa 

(Dor Tagesspiegd, 27 October 1983) 


